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“What is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well.” 


This proverb is difficult to drill into children, but all teachers appre 
ciate the truth of it. 


We have always felt that excellence would meet the appreciation it 
merited, and therefore have striven to attain it. 
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HE harvest hastes ’neath skies of July bright, 
While silent grows each graceful blade. 
And silent marches in its holder dight 
The pens of Esterbrook in peaceful flight, 
Each kappy schoolboy gladder made. 
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| And while school is out and the delight- 
ful vacation continues, teachers and | res, 

| scholars can derive great enjoyment and | ——-—-—— 
comfort by conducting their correspond- | —<——25>*stenancoacs\ 
dence with Esterbrook’s Pens. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., N. Y. 


— 


used because they have the 


KA 


Xx 


smoothest, toughest leads of any 


pencils made, and because they are 


KA 


_GRAPHITE encils 


the most economical pencils to use. 
Mention the Journal of Education 
and send 16 cents for samples worth & 
double the money. 
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* Part 1 of the Potter Bradley Atlas arrived last 
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em See page 53. 
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THE FIELD DAISY. 


BY MARY H. LEONARD. 


Not dainty, modest, pink-lipped, like thine Eaglish sister, 
By poets praised; but showy, brave, in sunlike splendor, 
Bold to the breeze thy front, with snowy petals waving. 

A social flower art thou. In crowds fast multiplying 

Thy blossoms come, till hills and fields of old New England 
Seem covered drep with snow, unmelting enows of summer. 
Yea, and on red brown glebe and slope of southern meadow 
Today thy scouts sppear, where Federal armies marching 
Scattered thy seed from bale-pressed feed of horses. 


The farmer loves thee not. The herds of cattle browsing 

Bat nibble round thy roots the jaicy fragrant grasses, 

Aad leave thee standirg barefaced, tall, and solitary. 

Yet gayety of girlhood loves to plack thy flowereta 

To plame her jaunty hat or fold them in her bosom. 

She asks not use nor profit, naught but simple beauty. 

** Whiteweed ’’ the farmer calls thee, “ Margaerite’’ the maiden. 


O common flower! Though dear, thy ways are atill deceitfal. 
How oft in childhood’s days thy slender stems I’ve gathered, 
And showered thy numbered petals to a rhyme of fortune. 
Thou told’st of husband, wealth, of gowns and habitation, 
Thou never told’st me twice alike, thou treacherous sibyl ! 


THE SPARKLE OF HER EY. 


BY 8. A HARRISON, CHICAGO, 


She was sprightly and intelligent, 
She was likely, good, and fair, 
And on her face was written 
Many a line of tender cara. 

As she walked about so queenly, 
With her bead uplifted high, 
You could tell she was a teacher 
By the sparkle of her eye. 


Many an urchin in the schoolroom, 
Whose time was there ill-spent, 
With his eye upon hie teacher 
And his mind on mischief bent ; 
With the pin between his fingers 
And the other boy nigh, 

Has iound himself detected 

By the sparkle of her eye. 


And many a little girl 

With her summers only six, 

With her blue eyes fail of wonder 
And her mind devoid of tricks, 
As she came into the schoolroom 
With her face fixad up to cry, 
Has found a blithe reception 

In the sparkle of her eye. 


And many an older Jassie, 

With her years up in her teens, 
Who did not make as much of life 
As came witbin her mesns, 

Was taught far better how to live, 
And better how to die, 

By her confidence and counsel 
And the sparkle of her eye. 


And eo she lived on pleasantly, 

A-doing good the while, 

Sometimes ’mid cheer, sometimes ’mid gloom, 
Bat always with a snuile; 

For she loved the little children, 

And there the secrets lie 

Of her cheerful disposition 

And the sparkle of her eye. 


Bat at last a bearded laddie 

Came across her path one day, 
And at once was captivated 

By her most enchanting way, 

So he took her from the schoolroom, 
It ie plain the reason why, 

For they’ ve got into a tangle, 


From the sparkle of her eye. —Intelligence. 


THE CALENDAR—JULY. 


BY PAMELA MC ARTHUR COLE. 

July was once Quintilis,—the Fifth,—a suitable name 
when the year began, as in Rome’s early days, in March. 
The name was changed to Julius, in honor of Caius Julius 
Cesar, as his birthday occurred in this month. The pro- 
posal is said to have been made by Mark Antony, and 
surely it was a fitting honor paid to the great dictator 
who reformed the calendar and whom we still commemo- 
rate in the term, the “ Julian year.” 

It has been asserted that July is an uninteresting month, 
being neither the beginning nor end of a season, having 
neither the charm of dawn or twilight, seed time, or har- 
vest; but whatever may be said of those times, what can 
surpass the charm of these glorious days when all around 
and above speaks of growth and progress ! 

What dweller in the changing climate of New England 
does not cling to every pleasure of this fleeting season, 
remembering,— 

From autumn frost to April rain, 
Too long her winter woods complain ; 
From budding flower to falling leaf, 
Her summer time is all too brief.’’ 

One famous day in July comes at once to the mind of 
every reader, and despite the ridicule sometimes cast on 
the ‘‘ spread-eagle style”’ of oratory, it is a day dear to 
every American heart. Webster’s immortal words,—how 
often they are repeated!* Speaking in the character of 
Adams, he says, ‘‘ Read this declaration at the head of 
the army; every sword will be drawn from its scabbard, 
and the solemn vow uttered to maintain it, or to die on 
the bed of honor. Through the gloom of the present, I 
see the brightness of the future, as the sun in heaven.” 

Many persons who have little care for Saint’s day, or 
folk-lore, remember that “if it rains on St. Swithun’s day, 
the 15th, it will rain for forty days.” The Saint—he died 
about the middle of the ninth centary, in Winchester, Eng. 
—wished not to be buried in the Cathedral, but preferred 
a humbler grave in the churchyard. A century after his 
death, however, it was thought fitting that his remains 
should be removed to the Cathedral, and the disobedience 
to his orders was punished by a forty days’ rain of ex- 
treme violence. 

Does anybody now read the Caudle lectures? Who- 
ever does, must remember when Mr. Caudle had lent the 
family umbrella, and Mrs Caudle, having apparently ex- 
hausted the subject, takes a fresh start on hearing the 
rain dash against the windows, and calling the attention 
of the culprit to the storm, adding, “And, as I live, if it 
isn’t St. Swithan’s day!” 

The 20th was dedicated to St. Margaret, the virgin 
martyr of Antioch, and the 22d commemorated Mary 
Magdalene ; but old superstition said that though she was 
reckoned among the blest and the forgiven, yet the sum- 
mer roses faded when her day came. 

The 25th was and still is St. James day. The first 
recorded martyr, he is the patron-saint of Spain, whose 
ancient war cry, “Santiago z cierra Espaii3,” was heard 
in many a battle field. 

In the summer of 1888 Great Britain celebrated the 
three hundredth anniversary of her victory over the great 
Spanish fleet, called, by the haughty invaders, ‘The In- 
vincible Armada.”” However brave were the soldiers and 
sailors of England, yet the storm which scattered the fleet 
did more for her success than their valor, as was acknowl- 
edged by Elizabeth; the medal struck in commemoration 
of the victory, bearing the inscription. “ Deus afflarit, et 
dissipantur.” An important part of the battle was fought 
on St. James day, but the contest lasted till near the end 
of the month f 

In Jaly, 1685, the rebellion of the Dake of Monmouth 
was brought to an end by his defeat at Sedgmoor, near 
Oration in memory of Adams and Jefferson. 


t For an interesting account of the defeat of the Armada, see Kings- 
ley’s Westward Ho. 


Bridgewater, Somersetshire. The death of Monmouth 
himself followed in the same month, and the cruel punish- 
ments inflicted on his followers by the inhuman Judge 
Jeffreys blacken the pages of the history of one of the 
unbappiest reigns of the unhappy race of Steuart. 

The battle of Sedgmoor is of interest as the last battle 
fought on English soil. 

An anniversary of interest in Paris is that of the de- 
struction of the Bastile, another of July’s great days. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL NOT OMNIPOTENT. 


BY A. P. MARBLE, PH.D. 


A few years ago Edward Bellamy wrote a book entitled 
Looking Backward. In this highly imaginative sketch 
the author takes us forward a few centuries, and from 
that advanced position he looks back upon the present age 
and contrasts the scenes and customs of an ideal future 
with the present. In the reconstructed society of that 
ideal time every man seeks not his own good merely, but 
the well-being of all. Altruism supplants selfishness ; 
poverty and crime are unknown ; great corporations no 
longer oppress society ; labor is reduced to the minimum ; 
in the social order every one contributes his share of labor, 
and every one enjoys equally the fruits of his toil; the 
strife for wealth and place ceases, and the time and 
strength now devoted to the rivalries of ambition are 
saved for intellectual pursuits. In early life all the 
drudgery is done, and at the early age of forty-five every 
member of this Utopian community enters upon the enjoy- 
ment of a serene old age which is to be prolonged far be- 
yond the present brief allotment of the traditional three- 
score-years and-ten. All this is to come about through 
codperation. The combined action of all citizens is to 
carry on those large enterprises which are beyond the 
power of individual activity. Government will cease in 
its present form, since there will be no crime to suppress 
and punish, and no restraint will be necessary to prevent 
any one from injuring his neighbor. The product of all 
labor goes into the common stock, to be distributed by 
persons selected for the purpose, among all the members 
of the community, upon just and equitable principles. 
The function of government becomes merely an agency 
of the people to promote the common weal. 

That interesting essay is not the first of its kind, 
Utopia has been described before, and dreamers have de- 
lighted their fancy and reveled in the contemplation of 
the ideal state of society, with all the evils eliminated ; 
and the latest differs from the earlier representations only 
in introducing all the modern discoveries and improve- 
ments. 

But Looking Backward has not ended all in dreams. 
Its ideals have taken a moreconcrete form. The thought 
has taken hold of the public imagination. There is a 
Nationalist party who seeks by agitation and by legisla- 
tion to work toward the idea's set forth, and to reconstruct 
society gradually in the direction of those ideals. The 
adherents of this party magnify government as the agent 
through which society is to be regenerated and recon- 
structed. Telegraphs, railroads, business ona large scale, 
great operations of every sort,—mining, traffic, manufac- 
tares, agricultare,—can all be conducted on a large scale 
more economically than in detached sections ; and there- 
fore they seem to say, these should one by one be rele- 
gated to government control. The Nationalists, if I un- 
derstand them rightly, favor placing every interest under 
the control of government as fast and as far as this is 
possible. Government with them is merely the formal 
expression of the people’s will. It is not an outside, con- 
troling force. Accordingly, that popular will must be 
intelligent and benevolent; and this is to be secured 
through education. The Nationalists are not, perhaps, 
a distinct political party. They are those people who ad- 
here to certain principles partially outlined above, people 
allied with the several political parties at the present time: 
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but working toward a common end. The lofty ideal set 
forth in Looking Backward will not at present be 
attained, of course; but the high aim is worthy, and it 
may lead to something better, though it may never be 
fully attained—provided, always, that the aim is kept 
within the bounds of present possibility. “Not failure, 
bat low aim, is crime.’ If the Nationalists fail, their aim 
is high. 

As said above, one of the means toward the aim of the 
Nationalists is education. In order that their beautiful 
dream may be realized, the community must be highly 
intelligent as well as virtuous; every individual of our 
society must be an intelligent, virtuous, self directed indi- 
vidual bent on the general good, and seeking his own good 
through the highest good of all, and through this only. 
He must perceive, early in life and throughout his life, 
the beneficent purpose of the altruistic nationalistic plan. 
Accordir gly all Nationalists are interested in public edu- 
cation ; and education which is not puplic is not national- 
istic. Other people also, who are not Nationalists in all 
respects, take this same interest in education. And now 
it may fairly be said that there is a nationalistic party in 
education—not that this party is the same as the national- 
istic party described above, but that this party in educa- 
tion bears about the same relation to the other parties, or 
sects, in education, that the Nationalists bear to the other 
political parties. 

Perhaps we may be able to indicate what this new kind 
of education is, and to trace a parallel between it and the 
Nationalists already described ; and possibly it may ap- 
pear that while there is an excellent purpose in both—in 
the politics and in the edacation—yet there is, more or 
less, in each a good deal that is chimerical, visionary, and 
unfeasible; and that in aiming straight up we may not 
shoot forward at all; that we may do better execution by 
shooting at an attainable mark; that so long as we are 
human and are dealing with children in flesh and blood, 
we may improve them faster by taking them as they are 
and advancirg them a little, step by step, on the ground, 
instead of floating in the regions of pure ether, the realms 
of the ideal. It is not so easy to travel on earth in the 
rough and dusty paths, as it is to sail through the air 
where nothing obstructs; but the earth is safer than the 
air, and the progress is surer. 

The cause of education is fashionable at the present 
time. People of all ranks, and people of no rank, discuss 
it. Political parties put an educational plank in their 
platforms. The pulpit hails education as the handmaid 
of religion. Fiction and poetry take education for their 
theme. The voluminous and bulky Sanday newspapers 
take up the reform; orators descant upon it, and the 
woman's clubs make education prominent. It was not 
always thus. Seventy-five years ago the school-teacher 
was a very humble member of society ; the schools being 
public and common, the schoolmaster had fallen from his 
ancient estate when he had to do only with the favored 
few, and when he was ranked with the minister, the 
doctor, and the lawyer. The schools had become public 
and he was merely a public servant, and, as such, of little 
account. Now, and with increasing tendency since the 
Civil War, no one need blush in proclaiming himself a 
teacher ; and no lady need conceal from her friends the 
occupation by which she earns a livelihood ; she does not 
lose caste if it be known that she is engaged in the great 
work of education. Education is so fashionable that 
people of wealth engage in it from benevolent motives ; 
and ove who has the fancy and the tact to mingle with 
fashionable people at sammer hotels may, without losing 
caste, acknowledge that she is a teacher, for she may leave 
doubtful the question whether she is a poor girl supporting 
herself and her widowed mother by daily toil in a district 
school, or a lady of patrician rank engaged in education 
from philanthropic motives. And this popularity of the 
work of education has been produced by the interest in it 
of such noble women as Mrs. Shaw and Mrs. Hemenway 
in Boston, and of such philanthropic men as Cooper and 
Cornell of New York, Drexel of Philadelphia, and 
James G. Clark of Worcester. 

Since education has thus become prominent, it no 
longer confines itself in school to teaching merely the very 
elements of knowledge, that which could not be learned 
very well anywhere else than in school, such as reading 
and writing, speliing, a little mathematics and geography, 
and perhaps grammar and history. It undertakes the 


training of all the faculties of the child. I¢ philosophizes 
upon the human being with all his possibilities, and pro- 
vides a scheme and a regimen for developing the human 
powers one by one. It presumes nothing, and it assumes 
that every step in the growth of the child mentally, 
morally, and physically, is to be presided over by the edu- 
cator, laid down upon the chart, and done according to 
rule. It holds itself responsible for the entire activity of 
the child when in school, for his conduct out of school, for 
his success in life after leaving school, and for his happy 
entrance upon the life of thefuture world. It ignores the 
influence of parents and home, of society, of the church, 
and takes upon itself what all these tend to accomplish, as 
if the child were elsewhere subjected to none of these 
influences. 

The business of public school education is thus magni- 
fied beyond its traditional scope and far beyond any pro- 
vision of money, of teachers, and of equipment, heretofore 
provided. It attempts more than it is capable of per- 
forming thoroughly. It is well indeed to discuss educa- 
tion in this broad and comprehensive sense. The teacher 
ought to know something about the order of growth in 
the child ; for instance, that the motions of the arm are 
learned before the more delicate movements of the fin- 
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gers; that the faculty of memory and the impressions of 
the senses are very active in young children, and that the 
reflective powers are of later development ; and, morally, 
that lying is as natural as breathing, and has no moral or 
immoral quality, till the child has been instructed ; and 
so on through the whole realm of pedagogy ; it would be 
a very desirable thing for every teacher to know the 
whole process. Yet no young teachers can know all this, 
for it cannot be learned from lectures or from booke, ex- 
cept as books and lectures may assist in acquiring this 
knowledge. The principal part of this kind of knowledge, 
that part which alone is practicable and effective, must 
come from an earnest, affectionate, and intelligent study 
of the children themselves ; and by a study of them one 
by one, since no two children are precisely alike in 
mind and character, any more than they are alike in 
person. 

In whatever degree the teacher may be acquainted 
with the process of education and the growth of the child 
—and this is a kind of knowledge which all should strive 
for—he need not assume that every child in his school 
needs to take every step in that process under the teach- 
er's eye. For careful observation will show that many a 
child has already gone over the steps in the process before 
coming to school or before he enters the class. _ If, for ex- 
ample, a young child has learned that two and two make 
four, objectively, concretely, abstractly, experimentally, and 
practically, before he comes to school, then the attempt to 
teach him this important mathematical truth by means of 
objects, and by an elaborate and systematic process of ex- 
planation, is worse than useless ; it confuses the child’s own 
knowledge ; it produces the impression that there is some 
mystery about the two and-two process which he does not 
know; and in trying to find out what that mysterious 


something is, the child loses a clearness of conception 
which he had before. There is as mach art in knowing 
whet not to teach as in knowing what to teach and how 
to teach it. 

Take a specific subject—nature study. The school 
curricula have been enriched all along the line by the 
several departments of natural science,—botany, mineral. 
ogy, zodlogy, ornithology, icthyology, conchology, entc- 
mology, et ceterology, though happily by more tensible 
and easy names. These cultivate the powers of obser- 
vation, of classification, of inference, and of deecription, if 
the study is well-conducted ; and they create an interest 
in the objects themselves, and so in studying them ; while 
at the same time the reading about these various objects 
in books, and the effort to describe in real words or in 
writing what is seen or ascertained about them, connee's 
the observations made with the literature of the sub. 
ject, and thus tends directly to the delightful etudy of 
books. 

But in all this the previous knowledge of the pupil 
should be taken into the account. The little girl in Bos- 
ton, for instance, had never seen a cow ; and so the study 
of that animal in the Boston school was quite different 
from the study of the cow in a country district. What 
would interest and improve the Boston girl would disgust 
the Holden boy, to whom the cow is tame and common- 
place,—not that the Holden boy may not learn much 
that he does not know about the cow; he must study in a 
different way and with regard to his previous knowledge ; 
and many a teacher might find that the pupil's knowledge 
in this and other subjects is euperior to her own. One 
branch of this nature study is astronomy, and it may be 
made very interesting to students of all grades if adapted 
to their capacity. The phases of the moon and their 
causes; the revolution of the stars around the polar star ; 
the change of seasons and the sun’s position in the 
heavens, at each season, as observed at noon, at sunrise, 
and at sunset; the time of day when the sun passes the 
meridian as shown by the direction of the shadow ; and 
the altitude of the sun, at the summer and the winter sol- 
stice, and at the equinoxes, as shown by two stakes driven 
into the ground and of different heights ; —much of this 
will be novel and all of it interesting, to most children. 
And sunrise itself; that gorgeous spectacle is not as 
it shoald be to the people of this generation. How many 
of you bave seen the sunrise this week? How many have 
seen it the past winter? How many have not seen it 
within a year? We have gas or oil at night and we fail 
to see the god of day as he rises to run his race and 
clothe the day with light. Bat the Psalmist got up in 
the morning, and he loved the sunrise or else he could not 
have written those poetic allusions to it. But the study 
of the sunrise must be adapted to the locality. In a cer. 
tain city recently the teacher asked how many of the 
pupils had never seen the sun rise; ard ten per cent of 
them never had. 


Consider another subject of study of which we bave all 
heard,—manual training. Some years ago, when this 
subject was first introduced, its educational value and 
uses had not been discovered in their present form; it 
was designed to teach the practical use of various tools ; 
it is now designed to train the mind through the activity 
of the hand and the eye, and the muscles of the arm. 
Some people objected to such a study on the ground that 
all this was accomplished by the pupils in their work at 
home, about the house, and on the farm, and in shops of 
various kinds; but it appeared later that there is a large 
class of boys who get no such training, out of school. 
We have seen boys taken to school ina close carriage, with 
a span of horses and a driver, boys who never blacked 
their own boote, or drove a nail, or sawed a board. In 
such cases the objection does not hold; but O, what 4 
home training for an American boy, who ought to be able 
to take care of himself and make his way, whether his 
inheritance apparently removes all necessity for bis doing 
soornot! There are girls brought up with similar inca 
pacity—and pity the folly of their mothers, if they bave 
mothers! It was said in that early day that a Yankee 
boy who could not whittle was an anomaly; and as ® 
kind of extravaganza it was suggested that the next thing 
to be introduced might be a class in whittling — with no 
thought of seriousness. But there are classes in whittling 
—not the desultory, aimless whittling of the early col 
nial days, but catting to a line, by rule, and from a dra¥ 
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ing At many exhibitions of school work the product of 
the manual training classes is very attractive. In manual 
trai:.ing, as well as in astronomy, in nature study, and in 
everything else, the teaching must have regard for what 
the pupil already knows, and for all the conditions—the 
environment—in which he is placed. 

From these few instances, about hand work, about 
nature study, about astronomy, about numbers, and about 
the cow, —and these are merely illustrations of the whole 
broad realm of modern teaching and recent suggestions 
about teaching,—from these it will be seen how diverse 
are the capacities and the acquirements of children, and 
how comprehensive are the interests that modern edu- 
cators concern themeelves about. And in this great vari- 
ety and multiplicity we may see the parallel between the 
theory of the Nationalists and the all-comprehending 
scope of theoretical edacation—theoretical because its com- 
plete realization is remote, like the millenium. 

The Nationalists look for the regeneration of society 
through governmental control ; the educationists seek the 
milleniam by means of the public schools. Both claim 
more than they can perform. Both must be supple- 
mented by every moral force in the community—in the 
world—and with all these forces combined the end is far 
away. Meantime, in working toward this end each moral 
force can accomplish most by working in its own sphere, 
and not encroaching upon other spheres. The house bas 
its function, aad certain influences should be left mainly 
to the home. The church has its function, and to it may 
best be mainly left those interests that naturally fall to it. 
Society, environment, the people we meet, affect us inevi- 
tably, constantly, imperceptibly, and powerfally ; and be- 
fore the schools can be perfected, society must be made 
better. The two are correlated; good schools depend 
upon good society, and society is made better by good 
schools. But the public echool cannot permanently rise 
higher than the floodtide of intelligence of the community 
in which it is placed, and of the social influences by which 
it is affected. 

As the Nationalists aim only at what could be bigbly 
desirable if it could be attained, and as their influence 
tends in the right direction, so the present and the recent 
public interest in education aims at real improvement ; 
and as the Nationalists would fail in their purpose if they 
were to go so far as to place, for instance, the food ques- 
tion under governmental control and leave all dinners to 
be served by pubic servants, so the educational enthusi- 
asts fail when they try to cover in the school all the pos- 
sible interests of the child; and they also fail when they 
divert the aim of the school from its main purpose—men- 
tal training—to those activities which merely produce 
material for display. In looking at the work of pupils in 
the manual training school and at that of the childish 
hands in the kindergarten, many people admire and won- 
der at the skill, and go away with the impression that this 
skill is the end sought. It is nothing of the kind. The 
skill is usefal indeed, but it is incidental to the main 
purpose. The kindergarten is not maintainted for the 
sake of producing this material work, but for the mental 
training which the work has given. The hand-work is 
not the real product of manual training. The real prod- 
uct in this, as in everything else that has any business in 
a school, is the well-trained mind. 

Through the inflaence and the activity of well-trained 
men—trained in the old-fashioned schools at first and 
trained in a larger way by the experience of life—this 
age and this country bas attaine! a wonderful material 
development. The marvels of invention are fresh every 
morning and new every evening. The forces of nature 
snd the material universe have been harnessed to the ser- 
vice of man within the present century toa greater extent 
than through all previous ages; and today the common 
laborer may easily provide himself with more material 
comforts and more intellectual food than the kings and 


queens of three centuries ago could possibly obtain. 

And the glamour of this marvelous material progress 
bas so dazzled the popular mind that there is danger of 
swamping those mental endowments by which alone this 
material progress became possible, and without which that 
progress will be tragic, as soon as the material in which 
it rests shall have been exhausted. 

In the words of Emerson: “Perhaps the time is 
already come ... . when the eluggard intellect of this 
continent will look from under its iron lids and fill the 
post poned expectations of the world with something better 
than the exertions of mechanical skill.” 


PHYSIOLOGY IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY ALBERT LEFFINGWELL, M.D. 


The American Humane Association has recently issued 
a circolar calling the attention of the public to those 
methods of instruction in our public schools whereby the 
facts of physiology are set forth by means of actual ex- 
perimentation upon liviog creatures, or by the dissection 
of such animals,—killed for that purpose only,—and often 
in the presence of the pupils themselves. The statement 
that any such practice really existed, met at first with 
general incredulity. ven if vivisection were rarely done, 
it seemed improbable that children of public school age 
should be required to become familiar with the process of 
mutilation and the phenomena of death. 

The practice, however, we now know, has been intro- 
duced in many schools. In one sense, the motive of the 
teacher was right enough. No doctrine has been more 
sedulously inculeated during the past twenty or thirty 
years than that the basis of all science is observation and 
experiment, and by those methods alone, to be imparted 
to others. To accept any statement on another's testi- 
mony, when you can see it: for yourself, is considered a 
sort of treason to the modern scientific spirit. No one 
thinks of teachiog the phenomena pertaining to heat and 
light, to electricity and gravitation, for example, without 
illustration by some simple experiment. ‘‘ Why, then,”’ 
asks the enthusiastic young teacher, “should not all that 
varied phenomena of life and death which pertains to 
physiology be taught to young pupils in the same scien- 
tific way?” 

There are two strong reasons why such methods of 
teaching should be strenuously prohibited in every school : 
First, because of the danger of euch instruction; second, 
because everything needful or desirable to be imparted to 
the young, may be clearly and adequately taught without 
ever once drawing near to the line of danger, or demand- 
ing the sacrifice of life. 

“Danger!” I can fancy the surprise, mixed with in- 
credulity, with which a young science teacher repeats the 
word. “ What danger can there possibly be inthe killing 
and immediate dissection before my pupils of any living 
creature? I do not vivisect animals, but only dissect 
them.” 

Permit an old teacher to tell you of this danger about 
which you are sceptical. Among men of science the 
study of the mental and physical peculiarities of young 
children has excited, during recent years, no little interest. 
It has been discovered that if we take the pupils of any 
large public school and study them carefully as indi- 
viduals,—physically, mentally, and morally,—we shall 
find in each class a certain proportion below the normal 
standard. The sight may be imperfect, the hearing may 
be less acute; there are malformations of body, or con- 
fusion of colors; of all these defects a certain number 
will be found in every class. Test the mental capacity. 
Every teacher knows that in scores of cases the bright 
pupi! is not over-diligent or the dull scholar blameworthy 
for his stupidity ; that in quickness of perception, ability 
to grasp and comprehend, tenacity of memory, some 
scholars will be far above the average. On the other 
hand, some will be found abnormally below it, dall of 
apprehension, quickly forgetful, difficult to arouse, and 
hard to interest in any mental application. A step or 
two below the mental state of some pupil, and the teacher 
admits that the border-line of simplicity or semi-idiocy 
would be nearly reached. 

Now the differences in moral sensibility among the 
young are found to be equally well marked. No two 
pupils have precisely the same repugnance to wrong-doing 
in any direction or manifest the same sense of honor and 
love of truth, the same hatred of cruelty, or the same ten- 
dency to sympathy. Just as a certain proportion of cbil- 
dren are below the average in physical development or 
mental capacity, 80, too, a definite proportion are imper- 
fectly developed morally, and in many cases need but 
slight excitement to have aroused within them impulses 
to cruelty, vice, and crime. They are ‘“ psychopathics,” 
a term which Professor James of Harvard University 
employs to denote an inborn aptitude to immoral actions 
in any direction. This aptitude may uot be always 
awakened; doubtless, in many cases, by education and 
continual normal environment, it is gradually outgrown ; 
but if it be once fairly aroused, so that a sense of gratifi- 


cation is incited by wrong-doing, there are no excesses of 
cruelty and crime to which these psyeopathie children, 
these moral imbeciles, may not go. And curiously enough, 
it is very often in the direction of cruelty, the infliction 
of pain, that the first incitement is directed. 

Now before a class of pupils in a public school, suppose 
you illustrate the lesson by dissection of a rabbit or a eat, 
killed at that time and for that purpose. It is possible 
that the majority of students might have their attention 
fixed only upon the facts of anatomy thus illustrated. 
But to some others,—children quite as likely as otherwise 
to have been most carefully trained, and to be the objects 
of the most tender solicitude,—there wiil come slowly 
creeping into consciousness a vague, abnormal, horrible 
sense of satisfaction at the sight of this quivering flssh, 
yet roddy with the warm blood of out-gone life. Which 
are the pupils that experience this arousing emotion ? 
Will they confess it to you? Not atall. Yet they may 
be nearest aud dearest to you by every human tie! It is 
you who have put them to a danger from which they 
should have been spared. You bave aroused within them 
a sensation that is oftentimes the very mother of every 
cruelty. or out of this awakened sensation of abnormal 
pleasure at the sight of blood, is born the instinct of 
murder and the lowest tendencies of viciousness and 
crime. 

There is yet another aspect of these methods of instruc- 
tion, their influence upon all children who are entirely 
normal, but yet exceedingly sensitive to impressions. I 
do not hesitate to say that nothing such a child will learn 
by these lessons can ever compensate for the deleterious 
impression it may receive by the needless sacrifice of life 
in its presence. Say what we will, there is a kind of 
moral deterioration inseparable from the act of killing 
anything which is doing us no harm. To put out of ex- 
istence @ noxious animal or insect is to obsy the instinet 
of self-preservation; but to take a perfectly harmless 
creature, kin to the pet of many a child, and to deprive 
it of whatever joys come from living, simply that children 
may see how curiously Nature has constructed it, ean 
hardly fail to give them a sense of wrongful complicity 
with deprivation of another’s rights. Not long since, I 
was talking with a young girl graduate of the principal 
female college in this country; and although she was 
greatly interested in the study of biology, she told me 
that a most distasteful impression was created among the 
girl-students by the fact that so many rabbits were killed 
to demonstrate what the sacrifice of a single life would 
have done equally well. Is it wise to blunt this sensibility 
regarding the sacredness of life? Iam not referring to 
the psycopathic child, but to all children alike. There 
will come a time when as young men and women they 
should know how to prevent pain by causing the painless 
termination of life; but for childhood that lesson should 
be unlearned and as far as possible delayed. The beauty, 
the grace, the excellence of all harmless living things is 
the lesson for children, rather than precocious intimacy 
with the mystery of Death. 

Then, too, there is yet another danger. The desire, 
the ambition ¢o imitate is one of the first instincts of con- 
scious life. I question whether there was ever an experi- 
ment in class-room that some child or children did not 
try to imitate it in private or by themselves. Suppose it 
is merely a dissection of a rabbit just killed. Some child 
or children will wish to repeat it, and kill the rabbit them- 
selves, Then you have initiated childhood ivto private 
vivisection. Is that advisable? Admit that you caution 
your class against such repetitions. But you cannot easily 
convince an inquiring mind that what it is right for the 
teacher to do in public, may not also be copied in the 
privacy of his own room, and in the presence of his class- 
mates. 

‘‘ Bat is not dissection of recently killed animals abso- 
lutely necessary to a right understanding of human physi- 
ology Not in any way whatever. Such methods 
of instruction are not only dangerous, but wholly an- 
necesrary. 

What is the purpose of lessons in school physiology ? 
Is it to start boys and girls on the road to a medical 
echool? Certainly not. The one great object, in faet 
the only practical object, is simply to enforce on the 
minds of the pupils the lessons of hygiene. The impor- 
tance of such teaching cannot be overestimated. What 
are the plain rules for the preservation of health? What 
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are the effects which may arise from use of tobacco, 
especially by the young? Wherein lies the danger of 
alcoholic stimulants? What injury to health comes from 
overeating; from improper food ; from bad ventilation ; 
from constriction of the body by snhygienic dress? How 
do people ignorantly injure their digestion ; their breath- 
ing capacity; the heart; the brain? How may typhoid 
fever be prevented? How does a commanity help to 
stamp out scarlet fever, diphtheria, measles, smallpox, 
avd other epidemic diseases? What shall one do in case 
of an accident, till the doctor comes? These are the 
lessons of practical hygiene which school children should 
be thoroughly taught. They are the lessons which in- 
struction in physiology in schools was designed to impart, 
and the importance of which cannot be overestimated. 
Bat surely it needs no killing of rabbite, cats, or dogs to 
make such lessons plain. A quickly forgotten smattering 
of anatomy may indeed be learned by a child dabbling 
its fingers in bloody tissues, but nothing of any value 
which might not be far more quickly and satisfactorily 
learned by methods without the danger of moral per- 
version, and at the cost of not a single pang. 

“Dangerous and unnecessary.” These are the two 
words which, in the august name of Science herself, may 
we not stamp upon all methods of instruction in our public 
schools, which make for the brutalization of childhood by 
inducing familiarity with the sacrifice of life? 


FLOWER TALKS.—(I1.) 
DAFFODILS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


I was among the daffodils in May. They were among 
the first flowers to greet me upon my return from the 
land of larger plants and brighter blooming of the other 
coast. My botanical friend went to walk with me, and 
he picked one of those large yellow flowers with a bell- 
shaped cup and wavy-toothed margins, and I thought I 
was going to enjoy him at first, for he tried to adapt his 
language to my comprehension, but he soon wandered off 
and commented upon the Pseudo Narcissus with its two- 
edged scape and serrate crenate flower and compared it 
with the Narcissus-Bulbocodium and with the Narcissus- 
Jonquilla with its terete scape, and then I begged to be 
excused and stepped into the garden where I saw my old 
country friend of the berry-pail. She was standing beside 
a lovely specimen of the daffodil, and I inquired what she 
was thinking of. She said, “I would like to read yon 
this poem of Jean Ingelow.” Then she read the beautiful 
poem of “Proserpina,’ in which the English poetess, 
whom Tennyson and Mrs. Browning inspired to write 
verses, speaks in a dreamy way of the antique fable that 
Chaucer respects and that Shakespeare introduced into 
his Winter’s Tale.” 

When she had finished reading she seated herself beside 
a nodding daffodil and told me the story of Pluto, the 
brother of Jupiter, the lord of the world infernal, an in- 
excusable ruler, deaf to all supplication, an object of 
aversion and hatred by the gods and men. 

She then told the story, in her own words, of Proser- 
pina, Demeter’s daughter, fresh and fair, a child of light, 
a radiant lass, as “‘ gamesome as the morning air.” This 
beautiful girl beheld the daffodils as they “ nodded lightly 
on the lea.” One of these was rarer than the others, 
more choice than the orchis or anemone, and, stopping by 
the rill, she gathered this rarest daffodil. Instantly, the 
very meadow shook, and a chariot, with coal-black horses, 
arose, and she was taken from home and mother into the 
shade of shades infernal. 

So long as Proserpina could see the earth, the starry 
heavens, she could hope to see her mother, for whom she 
cried incessantly, until the very mountain tops resounded 
with her call, almost divine, and the sea from its depths 
reéchoed it. The mother, Demeter, was so frantic that 
she would not allow the earth to bring forth any plant or 
flower until her daughter was returned to her. Finding 
that the earth would yield no increase, Pluto finally 
allowed the beaatiful woman to return to the earth from 
which he had gathered the fatal Dis-lilly or daffodil. 

‘‘T wonder,” said this lassie of flowers, “ if this dancing 
daffodil that is never still, that seems to tremble as though 
the earth was still shaking as did the Sicilian lea, is fear- 
fal of the reappearance of Pluto’s chariot and coal-black 


horses. I wonder if the lord of the world infernal ever 
sweeps away in grandeur those who think they are pluck- 
ing the richest honors or pleasures of earth,” and she 
turned away with the remark, “Do you know, I have 
never plucked a daffodil since reading of ‘ Proserpina ’ 
and the chariot with the coal-black horses that made the 
Sicilian lea quake and the daffodil shake.” 


A TEACHER’S DILEMMA. 


BY MARY FIFIELD FREEMAN. 


He was one of the brightest boys in the room, but he 
kept his teacher on pins and needles with his intermin- 
able pranks. His eyes were always dancing with fun, 
and for study he had not, apparently, the slightest incli- 
nation. To his mind the school was kept with the sole 
purpose of providing opportunities for jolly good times 
and unending mischief. 

One day, recently, the poor teacher got all out of 
patience. ‘‘ Oscar,” she said severely, “I do believe you 
are the worst boy in the school. You spoil all the other 
scholars. Now I'm going to put you in the seat next 
Alice Jones. She’s one of my best girls and you can’t 
spoil her. Perhaps she’ll do you good.” 

Osear’s dimples showed on his brown cheeks as he 
marched up and took his seat beside the model girl. All 
was quiet for about fifteen minutes, when the boy’s hand 
and arm were seen wildly sawing the air. 

‘‘ Well, Oscar,” said the teacher, with a vague sinking 
at her heart, “ what's the matter? ” 

“T’ve spoiled her,” piped the little imp; “ I’ve spoiled 
her. She’s whispered, and she’s got my piece of gum! ” 

The teacher's desk lid went up in a hurry, while be- 
tween her smothered laughs she vainly tried to remember 
what Rousseau and the normal school master had advised 
to do in such an emergency. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL PHYSICS. 
{Editorial } 


Mr. F. H. Bailey, at Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw’s Marlboro 
Street (Boston) School, has developed a method of Self- 
Teaching Physics that can but do much by way of enrich- 
ing the grammar school course. It is no new thing to 
have physics taught in the upper grammar grade in Boston. 
It ueed to be “ the thing ” in all schools, but it could not 
stay. It was not wanted ; the reason is evident. It was 
less because of what it was than because of the way in 
which it was taught by many of the teachers. It will not 
come back to be taught as it has been. It must not be a 
miniatare high school course, must not be the part of the 
work that is usually done there, but it is to be put in, if 
at all, as a preparation both for life and for the high 


school. 
If there is better elementary discipline in thinking and 


doing to be obtained through its teaching than through 
much that is now taught, it will come into the grammar 
school course, otherwise not. It is the first mission of 
every friend of the school to see if it is possible to find a 
method of teaching which shall farnish the best of ele- 
mentary discipline both in thinking and doing. Mr. 
Bailey seems to have worked out such a plan. 

Mrs. Shaw’s school is the best place in America for the 
working out of such a plan. There are no senseless re- 
strictions. He has had a class of sixteen girls from 
twelve to fourteen years of age. He has had them twice 
a week for forty minutes each term. They are not 
allowed to have any text-book, nor are they allowed to 
study out of the class ; whatever is done must be done in 
the class. 

Mr. Bailey’s aim has been to use physics in such a way 
as to secure the best elementary discipline, both in think- 
ing and in doing. His aim has been to have the work 
itself teach the girls. He furnishes the directions for 
their doing, and they have simply done very carefully 
what he has directed them in writing to do. He argues 
that it is not wise to do anything for them to imitate, nor 
is it best to tell them orally what todo. Some will get 
it and others will not. The girls need to take all the 
time they require to see what they are ex pected to do be- 
fore they do it. Then they must do it from the written 
directions. 

Mr. Bailey furnishes at each lesson explicit directions 


for each experiment, but gives no hint as to why they do 
it, and then each girl writes for herself her observations, 
inferences, conclasions, ete. The hour is a silent one. 
Each has a place in the laboratory, each has the neces. 
sary apparatus (inexpensive but all-sufficient). The girls 
are to ask no questions, but are merely to do what the 
directions bid them do. Mr. Bailey makes uo talk, but 
watches them to see whether or not his directions are sat. 
isfactory. The girls make their records on the spot. 

A few sample lessons are here given. The first lesson 
was on the lever. 

THE LEVER. 

Apparatus.—A foot rale or similar stick ; a dozen dress-weighte, 
iron-washers, or something convenient for weights; a small piece 
of wood for fulcrum. To economize time the upper sarface of 
falerum better not be less than z¢ inch wide, especially for young 
experimenters. 

Fig. 1 represents the lever with one weight on each arm six inches 
from the faleruam. Find by experiment how many weights on right 
arm three inches from falcram will balance one on end of left arm, 
and put the number in proper place on Fig. 2. Continue in the 
same way till you see how to determine without experiment, then 
write snswers and test by experiment afterwards. If after doing 
six experiments you cannot determine, make up some of your own 
till you can, then finish the ones given. Express in writing what 
you have discovered to be the principle of the lever. 


Fig. 1. 1 _ 0) 


Fig. 2. 1 () 

Fig. 3. 1 () 

Fig. 4. 1 () 

Fig. 5. Il 

Fig. 6. II 

Fig. 7. II () 

Fig. 8. II 1 & 

Fig. 9. in (} 

Fig. 10. 1 V () 

Fig. 11. 

Fie. 12. II II V 


Where place 4 weights on Fig. 11? Where 3 on Fig. 12? 

A little girl twelve years old wrote in her note-book on this 
lesson a series of levers, as in the lesson, and wrote in on each lever 
as indiested,—on 2d lever two, three inches from fulcram; on 
3d three, three inches from fulcrum, etc., indicating it also in the 
form of an equation. 


1X6=6xX1 4.1x6=1xX6 
2 1xX6=3X2 5. 2X5=5X2 
3. x8 6 2x6=4x3 
2X6=3x4 

8. 


2x6+1X3=—3xX5 

10. 

12 x4, 

Maltiply the number of weights by the number of their location 
on each arm of the lever, and their products will be the same. 

If there are weights in two or more places on one arm, multiply 
them separately and add. If all the weights are given on one side 
and all but the place of a certain number of weights, divide the 
number which is wanting to make the two products equal by the 
number of weights, and put the answer of weights on the lever in 
the place in question, and the lever will balance. 


That was the first lesson in physics that this girl of 
twelve had ever taken, and she had no help except such 
as is to be seen on that lesson as printed above. 

The seven lessons which follow are on water, and then 
the girls take air. In most of the experiments there aré 
illustrations helping them to see what the apparatus is 
with which they are to work. 


© 


VIRGINIA SCHOOLS IN THE XVII. 
CENTURY. 


PARKER WINSHIP. 


By 1635 Virginia had recovered from the terrible m2s- 
sacre of 1622, and was ready to make another effort for 
schools. The will of Benjamin Symmes, dated Feb. 12, 
1634, gave two hundred acres of land “ together with the 
milk and increase of eight cows for the maintenance of 4 
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learned and honest man to keep upon the said ground 4 


free school for the education and instruction of the chil: 


dren of the adjoining parishes of Elizabeth City #24 
Kiquotan,” 
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This school is mentioned in A Perfect Description of 
Virginia, published in London in 1649, where the author 
says, “IT may not forget to tell you we have a free schoole, 
with two hundred acres of land, a fine house upon it, forty 
milch kine, and other accommodations to it; the bene- 
factor deserves perpetual memory ; his name, Mr. Banja- 
min Symmes, worthy to be chronicled ; other petty schools 
also we have.” 

Farther provision for this same locality, if not the same 
foundation, was made by the will of Richard Russell, 
Jaly 24, 1667, which provided that “the other pte of my 
Estate I give & bequeath Oae pte of itt unto Six of the 
poorest mens Children in Eliz: Riv’r, to pay for their 
Teaching to read & after these six are entered then if Six 
more comes I give a pte allsoe to Enter them in like 
manner.” Master Henry Peasley, in 1675, provided for 
another district in the same part of the colony, by de- 
vising “six hundred acres of land together with ten cows 
and one breeding mare for the maintenance of a free 
schoole forever, to be kept with a schoole master for the 
education of the children of the parishes of Abingdon and 
Ware forever.” 

There were other bequests, in similar terms, and many 
of them were fruitful of the desired results, to some 
degree. Bat what sort of schools these were could be 
learned only by a study of the records in which are 
written the social conditions of colonial Virginia, and 
these records are still, for the most part, in manuscript, 
beyond the reach of most students. For the presant we 
can only guess that where the hints are so suggestive, 
there must have been a reality, which the student of colo- 
nial America will some day find full of import. 


QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS. 
ARRANGED BY PRIN. C. L. SAWYER, MINNEAPOLIS. 


Do you have an objective point for every recitation, 
something definite and distinct, which you wish to bring 
out by your questioning, and around which you are to 
group the ideas brought out in the lesson ? 

Do you try to draw out your pupils by questions, so 
‘associating ideas as gradually to lead to the light ? 

Do you recite for your pupils? Do you talk about 
things in no way connected with the lesson? Do you ask 
questions so that the pupils can understand what you 
mean? Do you ask specific or general questions in your 
written reviews ? 

Do you encourage original investigation and teach your 
pupils how to use the tools (books) therefor ? 

Do you make your explanations plain enough for the 
dullest pupil in your class to comprehend ? 

Have you found out the peculiarities of your pupils? 
Do you know anything about their home influences ; their 
general health? the amount of studying they do outside 
of school ; and their extra work ? 


THE HISTORICAL MENAGERIE. 


BY EDWIN PARKER PHILLIPS, 


There came to our village a short time age 

A most interesting and wonderful show. 

OF beasts and of birds, some large and some emall, 
There were many whose names | could hardly recall ; 
Bat with hints from the showman I managed at last 
To recognize some in the namber we passed. 


We eaw, on our right as we entered the door 
A group of fine horses. Of these I knew four. 


The first was a guest at an emperor’s feast, 
And was made by his master a consul and priest. 


The second gocd lack by his neighing did bring 
In proclaiming his fortunate rider a king. 


Then the steed who the battle had heard far away 
Brought the chief and his army, and thus saved the day. 


The fourth and the last was a conqueror’s pride, 
And a city was named after him when he died. 


We next saw a tortoise. Though lazy and low 
He claimed that he once killed a man with a blow. 


Another, whose sheli—most incredible thing — 
Was used as a cradle for rocking a king. 


The ravenous creature that next met our view 
Once adopted two boys, if the stories are true. 


Next, her mate, who pretends to be sleeping, in bed, 
With *‘ epecs’’ on his nose and a cap on his head. 


Then a cat who had proved herself friendly indeed 
By supplying the artist a brush in his n2ed. 


Two spiders were spinning their webs in the sun ; 
A prophet in dange: was sucoored by one. 


In the other's example, a king in distress 
Had found the sure way to his final success. 


And away in one corner a pig, all alone, 
Who bronght endden death to the heir of a throne. 


Near by wae a cow, who seemed gentle enough. 
She fired a city with a kick of her hoof. 


Farther on in the line as I wandered around, 
Two dogs I discovered, asleep on the ground. 


One in a duel with a murderer had fought 

And his master's assassin to justice bad brought. 

The other, in Scotland, a long time ago 

Betrayed his old master, the king, to the foe. 

Two beasts with long ears mado a startling noise, 
Though one had once talked with articalate voice. 

A bone from the other when wielded with might 

Was a fatal ‘and terrible weapon ia fight. 

Next, a sheep, who was greatest in size of her kind, — 
She saved a man’s life from a foe that was blind. 


The next four places to birds were given. 
First an eagle, who carried a boy up to heaven. 


Then the bird who was shot by the sailor on deck, 

And whose body was hung to the guilty man’s neck. 

Then the king of the birds, who through battle had passed 
Uninjared to glory and honor at last. 

And, humble and homely, but useful withal, 

The ones who the city had saved from its fall. 


In this group only two of the reptiles were seen ; 
One, hid in a basket of figs, killed a queen. 


Though the sting of the other with venom was armed, 
Yet the apostle escaped from its power unharmed. 


Ona leaving I stopped for a moment to look 
Ona one you will find if you read the ‘‘ Good Book,’’— 


The king of the beasts who killed, we are told, 
A weak, disobedient prophet of o!d. 


He was standing on guard as we passed through the door 
Aud bade us farewell with a terrible roar. 


NEW YORK CITY FACTS. 


New York is the largest city in America, 

It ia the third largest city in the world. 

Ite original name was Manhattan. 

The first recorded visitor was Verrazane, a Florentine traveler 
(1524). 

The firat modern discoverer of the bay was Henry Hudson, sent 
by the Datch in 1609. 

The first real settlement was in 1621. 

The island of Manbattan was bought of the Indians in 1626, with 
beads, buttons, and other trinkets valued at $24. 

It was a forest with howling wolves and prowling panthers. 

In 1828 there were 270 people where today there are nearly 
2,000,000. 

Its firat settlement name was Fort Amsterdam. 

Governor Van Twiller arrived in 1633. 

Van Twiller was ‘‘ fat and moon-faced, low of stature, dull of 

wit, and a shrewd trader.’’ 

Governor Kilft, who succeeded Van Twiller, was ‘‘ little, pussy, 
fiery, and avaricious.” 

In 1645 there were but one hundred persona on the island. 

The first land sold was 3,300 square feet, for $960, or more than 
three feet for a cent. 

Broadway was; De Heere Straat. 

The third governor or director general was Petrus Stuy vessant. 

Pearl Street was originally ‘‘ the Road to the Ferry.’’ 

City Hall Park was etyled ‘‘ The Flat.’’ 

Van Schelluyne was the first lawyer. 

** The Rattle Watch’’ was the first fire company in 1658. 

In 1660 rent was $20 a year and a house lot cost bat $50, 

It became English in 1664. 

It then had 1,500 inhabitants. 

In 1678 $3000 man a made rich. 

The total wealth was $750,000. 

The first town crier was in 1692. 

The firet night-watch was in 1696. He marched through the 
city from 9 p. m. till sunrise, ringing bells, calling out the time of 
night, and telling the weather. He made the rounds once each hour. 

Lanterns hung on poles were the street lights in 1700. 

The first street cleaning was in 1696. 

The first stage line to Philadelphia was in 1730. It ran fort- 
nightly. 

The first fire engine was imported in 1731. 

The Chamber of Commerce was organized in 1770. 

King’s College was opened in 1753, with ten students. 

The first bound book made in the colonies was in New York, in 
1694. 

The first paper was published in 1725. 

The origival Brooklyn ferry was a flat-bo t worked by sweeps, 
and the ferryman was summoned by a blast on a horn. 

The first regular packet to Staten Island was io 1755. 

The first ferry to Jeraey City was in 1763. 

Tha first ferry to Hoboken was in 1774. 

The first line of steamers in the Sound was in 1818. 

The firat steam ferry in the world was between New York and 
Hoboken, in 1811. 

The first building boom was in 1810. 

The firat line of railway was in 1832. j 

The first line of railway weat as far as Duokirk was not till 1851. 

The New York Central road did not reach Buffalo ontil 1854 
(forty years ago). 

The first street railway was in 1832. 


The Erie Canal was completed in 1825, 

The opening of the canal was reported over a distance of 550 
miles from Buffalo to New York in eighty-one minutes by the suc- 
cessive booming of canon ten miles apart. 

John Jacob Aster, aged twenty, came to New York in 1784. 

The Sun was established, 1833; the Herald, 1835; the Tribune, 
1841; the Times, 1851; the World, 1860. 

The city includes Manhattan Island, Governor’s Island, Black- 
well’s, Ward’s, and Randall’s islands, and quite a portion_of the 
mainland north of the Harlem River. 

The city ia sixteen miles long. 

It has 414 square miles. 

It has more Irish than any city in [reland, more Germans than 
any city in Germany except Berlin. 

There are nearly 4,000 policemen and 1,400 firemen. 

The streets would make one street reaching to Buffalo via Albany. 

There are 115,000 dwelling houses and business blocks. 

More than 40,000 people die each year. 

There are thirty-three miles of elevated railroads. 

There are thirty-eight ferry lines. 

Two men are worth more than $100,000,000 each; six more, 
above $50,000,000; thirty more are worth more than $20,000,000 
each ; 325 others are worth from $2,000,000 to $20,000,000 each. 

There are more than 25,000 factories, employing more than a 
third of a million people daily. 

There are forty-three daily papers. 

There are 394 monthlies. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Second Street, Sharon, Pa. 


386. ONE-RHyYME RIDDLE. 


If to my rhyme you carefully take 
You'll find at once a poet, T. B 
And if you follow up thie lucky 
You soon will fiad a novelist, C. 
A third will prove to be, as ’tis —— " 

A Royal Captive’s keeper, Captain ° 

A fourth, whose ‘‘ Rules’’ promote unwonted ——, 
You well may call a statesman, T. B 
And last, a fifth, Republican in " 
A journalist quite noted, W. 
Twelve words will fill the gaps—no more, 
But spell no two alike, if you’ld —— 


. NILLOR, 


387, PHONETIC CHARADE, 
My /irst is another spelling 
For a verb, describing what we, 
Whenever we eat—but I'm telling 
Enough, as it seems to me. 


My Jast in sound is Latin, 
And English in spelling—but stay! 
I’ve used it! and so “let the cat’’ in, 
Or, rather, ‘‘ out,’’ as we say. 


My whole, as a single word reckoned, 
Ig something, eafe add, 
Which all like to take, when a second 


Like thing for the same can be had. NILLOR. 


388. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 41 letters. 
My 2, 12, 36, 30, 14 ia to struggle. 
My 26, 16, 6, 31, 11, 10, 27, 35 is to ecnfuse, 
My 26, 38, 5, 40, 25, 1, 1, 13, 39, 9 is generous. 
My 32, 23, 24, 33 ie to pour out. 
My 18, 4, 29, 41, 34, 37, 28, 8, 24 is very heavy. 
My 19, 21, 15, 3, 17, 22 is what the girls say when they chew gum, 
My 14, 7, 20 is an adverb. 
My whole is one of Emerson’s sayings. 


389. PECULIAR WoRD.SQUARE. 


* * * * 
* * * * 
* * * * 
* * * * 


Only four different letters used, making four words, each con- 
taining every letter. Can be read toright or left with same reeults. 
Also, each small equare, when the letters are taken consecutively, 
direct and reverse, contains two words, so that each word occurs 
four times. Definitions: Implementa of war; performed; a wild 
animal (plural) ; close. NILLOR, 


ANSWERS FOR MARCH 15, 
377. Enfranchise, oscilant, orillon, spindle, warm, weakish, 
oolite, mouth, white houri: ‘‘ There is no position in life which a 
fine soul will not make wholesome.”’ 
378. Deviate. 
379, ‘* They drive home the cows from the pastures 
Up through the long shady lane, 


Where the qaail whistle loud in the wheat field 
All yellow with ripening grain. 


The pen of the author and statesman, 
The noble and wise of our land; 

The sword and the chisel and palette 
Shall be held in the little brown hand.”’ 


380. CrEam, blAze, viSta, moTor, trEad, daRts: Easter, 
381. Creed, greed, freed, breed. 
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BOSTON & CIIICAGO, JULY 5, 1894, 


Asspury PakkK is at her best. 


A DESIRE to excel is all very good, but there must be 
other stronger desiree. 


THERE 18 no lovelier seaside resort than Asbury Park, 
—no lovelier mountain resort than Bethlehem. 


Tue railway strike will probably cost the N. E. A. 
several thousand dollars by making it impossible for 
teachers from the West to reach Asbury Park. 


Your health is your first vacation consideration, but 
usually it is better to rest absolutely only for a week or 
two at either end of it and to do some positive growthful 
work for four or five weeks of the time. 


Ar Saxony, Belgium, the great Cockerill Iron Works 
spend nearly $40 000 a year for the personal improve- 
ment of the operatives. One of their methods is to have 
all the boys leave work at 4 p. m. and go at once to 
school for two hours. 


Mr. Freeman, the English historian, has had many 
impeachment trials at the hands of his critics, but it 
would seem as though Mr. J. H. Round had single-handed 
made it inevitable that Mr. Freeman should rise to ex- 
plain his “history’”’ of the famous battle of Hastings. 
Mr. Freeman’s imagination has made his pictures such 
delightful reading that it seems a bit cruel to rob the 
public of his ferveney and philosophy merely because he 
does not deal in facts. 


THERE is no one thing that is doing so much to depop- 
ulate the rural districts as the condition of the schools. 
The state has the greatest interest in restoring the rural 
sections to their original position. To do that the state 
must by law and financial aid see to it that the schools 
are made every way satisfactory. This is possible by 
transporting the children to the center schools and making 
these schools ideal. There are no conditions that make 
so good « school possible ae the country village with 
sufficient pupils. 


Mr Conveit —In the death of William Connell of 
Fall River, the city meets with a great loss. Mr. Con- 
nell was the oldest in service of the Massachusetts super- 
intendents. He has been a great worker ; no man in the 
state has been more devoted to all the interests of the 
schools than he. Wise, faithful, genial, he has had the 
uniform admiration of the pupils, friendship of the teach- 
ers, confidence of the public, and the support of the 
board. Unpretentious but self-respecting, quiet but firm, 
cautious but not conservative, he was one of the ablest 
school officials in the state. 


In Divrerent Motps. —It is useless to try to make 
any two men work ia the same way. If we tried to do 
this we should spoil each one of them. To have tried to 
run Washington and Franklin, Lincoln and Grant, Falton 
and Stevenson, Morse and Edison, Newton and Kepler, 
in the eame mold, would have robbed the world of much 
that has made America and advanced knowledge. But 
is it more logical to try to make any two boys work in 
the same way? Is it not possible that the world owes 
much to the fact that Franklin, Lincoln, and Edison 
never went to school and that most of the others were 
slow to be trained to work like their mates? The school 
is more like life than the teacher thinks and there is mach 
for the school not to do as there is much for it to do. 


MAXWELL — GUNNISON. 


Before this reaches our readers the Brooklyn School 
Board will probably have decided whether Mr. Maxwell 
shall remain as superintendent or be succeeded by Walter 
B. Gunnison. It is useless to prophesy upon what is to 
be, when it will be too late to prophesy before the proph- 
ecy is off the press. The fortunate thing for the schools 
and the possibly unfortunate thing for Mr. Maxwell is 
the fact that his competitor has such qualifications that no 
one feels the least concern for the schools if there should 
be an ‘‘overturn.” The board consists of forty-five mem- 
bers, and this gives the man who is in, many chances in 
his favor. No new man can know so many men in a 
large city so well as the man who has been long in office. 

The success of Mr. Seaver has naturally given re- 
newed courage to the friends of Mr. Maxwell, of late. 
Mr. Maxwell's famous circular letter, No. 20, is really the 
culmination of the opposition which, until its issue, had no 
rallying cry, no point of concentration. Until then he 
kept his critics on the defensive, but in this campaign his 
friends have been placed on the defensive, or rather in 
an apologetic attitude as relates to that document. All in 
all, it is wholly unlike any other educational contest that has 
taken place in this country, and will have slight effect 
aside from the personal element involved. Fortunately 
few men are in such favorable conditions for going out or 
for staying out as the case, may be, as Messrs. Maxwell 
and Gunnison, neither of whom will suffer in either event. 


SIGNIFICANT IN SUPERVISION. 


The death of Mr. William Connell of Fall River, for 
many years superintendent of schools, calls attention to 
two other men having the same general characteristics and 
experiences. ‘The three men who have had the longest 
service in supervision have been Mr. Connell, Mr. Francis 
Cogswell of Cambridge, and Mr J. G, Edgerley of Fitch- 
burg. Each has had the uniform loyalty of the school 
board, of the public, of teachers and pupils. They have 
not only maintained their positions, but have done it with- 
out a dissenting vote, and their annual reélections have 
been as hearty as they have been unanimous. 

This has been so exceptional that it is worthy a 
moment's study. Has it come from inactivity? Far 
from it. These men have been among the most active. 
Of Mr. Connell, the editor speaks elsewhere. Mr. Cogs- 
well has been associated with more changes in methods 
and means than almost any oiher man in the state, and 
Mr. Edgerley follows him closely. To Mr. Cogswell we 
are indebted for the best solution of the promotion ques- 
tion that has been presented; in his day has come the 
best manual trainiog plant, the most complete experiment 
regarding the “enriching” of the grammar school pro- 


gram. To Mr. Edgerly we are indebted for the best East- 
ern experiment regarding the individualizing of the work 


of pupils who are out of step; to him, almost solely. are 
we indebted for the four new normal schools that Massa- 


chusetts is to have. 

These are but a few of the recent accomplishments of 
these men. Their permanency is due largely to the fact 
that they have attended strictly to business; that they 
have avoided antagonisms, personal and professional ; that 
they have never championed extreme conservatism, or 
radicalism ; that they have expended their progressive 
energies in solving practical problems that presented them- 
selves for solution. 


EDITOR’S LETTER. 


Boston has partially quieted down after the greatest 
excitement that the school board has had for many years. 

Superintendent Seaver was given a genuine surprise, 
after sixteen years of service and eight biennial elections 
that were practically unanimous, in being informed that 
the nominating committee would present the name of 
another candidate, Dr. T. M. Balliet of Springfield. 
This proved prematare, for the committee decided to pre- 
sent no name. It has not been the custom of this com- 
mittee to nominate the superintendent and they merely 
announced that in case Mr. Seaver was not reélected they 
would be united upon Dr. Balliet; he took the ground 
that he would in no senee be a candidate as against Mr. 
Seaver, but that if Mr. Seaver was not to be elected, he 
sbouid esteem it an honor to be selected for what he con- 
sidered as honorable an educational position as there is in 
the country. 

Upon the first ballot Mr. Seaver was handsomely re- 
elected, though there were some blanks cast. 

The committee presented the names of Messrs. Peter- 
son, Metcalf, Conley, and Martin, who were reélected as 
supervisors. As successor of Mr. John Koeeland, Mr. 
Walter S. Parker was elected upon the first ballot, 
although his name bad not been presented by the nomi- 
nating committee, they having presented the names of 
Mr. A. H. Kelley and Mr. Ray Greene Huling, who 
divided equally the votes that did not go to Mr. Parker. 

Rarely has such an honor been paid any Boston master, 
or any one, by the Boston committee. Mr. Parker had 
been invited to be considered a candidate, but had said 
that while he should esteem it an honor to have a position 
come to him he could not in any wise work for the pc- 
sition, and it was not thought that he was to be considere’, 
because of his indifference, but when the committee made 
its report, Mr. Paul said that there was a man for whom 
he proposed to vote, and proceeded to pay Mr. Parker 
a handsome tribute, which was followed by Mr. Schindler, 
the chairman of his sub committee, and when the vote 
was taken it appeared that a majority of the full board were 
of the same opinion. Mr. Parker is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth ; has taught in Sherborn, Bridgewa'er, Medfield, 
and New Bedford; he came to Boston as second sub 
master in the Dwight School, from which he was pro- 
moted to principalship in one of the lesser schools, and 
was then transferred to the Everett School, which has 
been one of the best grammar schools in the country 
under his direction. He is wise, earnest, tactful, and will 
bring to the board elements of positive strengtb. 

There is no election of a successor to Mrs. Hopkins. 
The nominating committee presented the names of Miss 
Mary S. Snow of Bangor, of whom the JouRNAL spoke 
recently, and of Mrs Emily A. Fifield. Mrs. Fifield 
had twelve votes, lacking one vote of a choice, and though 
forty-four ballots were taken there was no falling off of 
her vote. The board adjourned to September, with n° 
choice. 


Mr. C. W. Parmenter was elected to the principalship 
of the Mechanics Arts High School, made vacant by the 
election of Mr, F. A. Hill as successor to Mr. J. W. Dick- 
inson. This is one of those compliments, of which we s¢° 
all too few, in which a man in a subordinate position iv 
an adjoining city is selected to one of the highest positions 
in the metropolis because of his peculiar fitness through 
specialization. The first knowledge the public had of Mr. 
Parmenter’s familiarity with manual training, which he 
had never taught, was an article prepared by him for the 
JOURNAL OF Epvocarion, April 10, 1890. This is still 
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the best presentation of the work of the manual training 
school that has yet appeared. This article, re-written and 
enlarged, was adopted by the committee in charge cf 
the Rindge Manual Training, Cambridge, as their official 
circular. No other schoolman in Massachusetts has his 
mechanical aptitude. 

Mr. Parmenter was also aided by his public services as 
president of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, and 
as secretary of the American Institute of Instruction, in 
both of which positions he has been eminently successful, 
demonstrating exceptional capacity for administration. 


There is a good story of Mr. Seaver that will bear tell- 
ang atthis time. He was one of the overseers of Harvard 
‘College when General Butler was governor, the year in 
which the Union for the first time declined to bestow the 
degree of LL.D. upon the governor of the commonwealth. 
‘The Boston school board was not only of the same party 
as General Butler, but was of the same shade of the party. 
When the time for the vote came, and it was thought that 
a single vote might turn the seale, it was said to Mr. 
Seaver, by one in position to give weight to his words, 
‘“*T cannot afford to vote against the governor.” ‘TI can- 
not afford not to,” was Mr. Seaver’s terse response, and 
he went on record against him. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE. 


[ Abstract of address by Mr. Winship at the meeting of the Bien- 
nial Alomni Association of the Bridgewater State Normal School, 
June 27 } 

For thirty years the normal school was vigorously 
opposed by those who denied the necessity or utility of 
professional training for teachers. It was forced to make 
its way against a public sentiment created and fostered 
iby that delusive motto, ‘‘ Teachers are born, not made.” 

There is now no longer any question about advisability 
and necessity of giving teachers the best of training, but 
the state normal schools are not to be allowed to enjoy 
the fruit of popular favor, unchallenged. As soon as it 
was certain that the public would tolerate only trained 
teachers, the city training school came into being, oftimes 
as a short cut to the normal school market, Already its 
limitations are well understood. There is no short cut to 
professional training, and the whole tendency of the day 
is for longer, rather than shorter courses. 

It would have been a serious matter for the normal 
schools if the city training school had found it possible to 
make good teachers out of high school girls by giving them 
a year’s professional experience with great intellectual 
effort, with no financial or social sacrifice. It would 
eliminate all the pupils from the normal schools. If the 
graduates of these city training schools could step into 
the city positions and exclude the normal school gradu- 
ates, it would make of the state normal schoo! with its 
lengthened course a mere source of supply for the rural 
districts which has been the mission that its enemies have 
always sought to have it fulfill. 

The city training school has done the normal schools, 
notably those of New England, a positive service. It is 
to them, largely, that we owe the training departments of 
the normal schools, a feature that is now recognized as 
one of their great advantages, but which they hesitated to 
adopt antil the city training schools had made them a 
necessity. There is no longer any competition between 
the normal school and the city training school. The pres- 
tige of the former has not euffered. The contest for the 
normal school of the future is to be with the university in 
the production of educational experts. 

The normal echool will continue to provide the best 
teachers for elementary schools. Im practical efficiency 
it will continue to be preéminent, but its prestige will be 
gone if the universities provide the experts and specialists. 
Clark University, and the best pedagogical departments 
in great universities, have come to stay. The normal 
school could not drive them from the field if it would, and 
it would not if it could. Bat their existence and their 
success require eomething unusual of the normal school of 
the future. 

The normal school now requires the equivalent of a 
good high school education, of every applicant, which is 
practically all the colleges require, and it must allow each 
student to decide whether hie training shall fit to bea 


kindergartner, primary or grammar school teacher, «r 
high school specialist. The leading normal schoo's may 
challenge even Clark University to teach more or better 
educational history, specalative or experimental educa- 
tional philosophy, the latest observational or laboratory 
psychology of childhood. So far as the professional, pbi- 
losophical, psychological, and historical educational work 
is concerned, the best normal schools must challenge the 
admiration of the world. 

With all that has been accomplished, with all the halo 
that surrounds the spirit and method of the past. the nor- 
mal school now faces conditions that make it of the utmost 
importance that it grouse itself at once to the bighest 
endeavor. The need is not more normal schools, bat 
better. Now that their competition is directly with the 
professional department of the university, it must have in 
its line the best of university equipment. Nor should the 
normal school take the advance step merely as a matter 
of pride. It is its duty and privilege. 

That which is most criticised in the normal school js 
one of its strongest features, namely, the academic work, 
so called. The weakness of the “ department ” is the ab- 
sence of this featare. The normal school can never com- 
pete with the university in breadth or intensity of a liberal 
education ; it has no right and no disposition to attempt 
it. The normal school has no department of liberal arts ; 
it does no academic work for the sake of the cultare that 
results. Its sole mission is the highest training of teach- 
ers, which requires that all subjects that are to be taught 
by a graduate shall have been studied by him under the 
direction of an expert teacher of teachers. It is certainly 
not soflicient that one be told how to teach. Whatever 
may be true in other professions, it is impossible to make 
teachers by means of lectures. The lecture has its place 
on the professional side, in the teaching of educational 
history, philosophy, and psychology, in the teaching of 
some phases of administration, but it is powerless in the 
training in methods and in the application of principles in 
devices. Nor is it all sufficient that the student has 
studied a subject under a good teacher. The great need 
is that one who is to teach shall study everything that be 
is to teach under one who will call attention to those 
featares that will make him an expert guide. 

The normal school has made too many guides for one 
route, and has left too many routes without guides. 
There is no reason today why every student should be 
made a specialist in primary and grammar work to the 
neglect of much other epecializing. All should have pro- 
fessional training and inspiration, of which there is now 
all too little. Every student should receive so much 
training in all professional lines that it will be a delight 
to prosecute studies in the history of education, in educa- 
tional philosopby, and the psychology of childhood 
through life. There is also a common work to be done in 
school management, but beyond this the course should be 
largely elective. It should send forth sharply specialized 
kindergartners, and its diploma should sospecify. There 
should also be a primary school course as sharply special- 
ized ; also a grammar school course and three special high 
school courses—one for mathematics, one for the sciences, 
one for the literature—each with its kindred subjects. 
There should also be courses for all specialists in music, 
drawing, manual training, etc. There should also be a 
higbly specialized course in school administration, which 
should lead to a superintendent's and principal's diploma. 
A superintendent is no more “born ” than is a teacher, 
and he needs administrative training as much. 

In short, the normal school of the future must give the 
most and the best in every direction for every one who 
would teach in any grade below the university. It should 
be as natural to come to the best state normal schools for 
a kindergartner, teacher of music, of sewing, of cooking, 
of sloyd, of Swedish gymnastics, of the sciences, of math- 
ematics, and of language, as for a primary or grammar 
school teacher. They must be the great sources of supply 
for the best teachers of everything, every where. 

To accomplish this every normal school must have a 
great administrator, whether he be styled principal or 
dean ; a great pedagogical specialist, whether he be prin- 
cipal or paideutist; a great psychologist of childhood, 
whether he principal or paidologist. With these three 
great leaders the others can be mere specialists, which 
does not mean high salaries. All this is sure to come at 
no distant day. It is a necessity, a duty, and a privilege. 


EDITORIAL MENTIUN. 


Prof. Henry Lawrence Southwick of the Emerson School of 
Oratory has purcha ed of Moses True Brown, together with good 
will, ete , the Boston School of Oratory and Expression in Art, and 
has removed it to the corner of Tremont and Berkeley etreeta, 
where it will bo closely allied to the Emerson School of Oratory, 
with which he ie as thoroughly identified as ever. 


The Lothrop Pabli-hing Ccmpany,—Fdmand H. Pennell, pres- 
ident, —bas purchased of the assignee, the entire plant. good will, 
sccounts, e-pyrights, and steck of D Lotbrop C. mpany and the 
Taterstate Pabli-hing Company, and will revive the basinees and 
ardently energize it. They already have several popular books in 
press and these will be followed by others for the holiday trade. 


Gen, John Eaton’s enlogy on Senator Patterson, delivered re- 

cently at Dar mouth College, was an exhaustive, traihful, and elo- 
quent tribute to a noble man, worthy both of the enlogiat and the 
eulogized. The subj ct was treated as an educator and a statesman, 
and the great work which he accomplished, in these relations, was 
brought clearly to view. The eulogy is published in pamphlet 
form. 
To AspuRY ParRK-—The New York and New England road 
offers tickets from Boston to A-bary Park and return. including 
the $2 00 membership fee, for $9 18 by boat and $10 52 by rail. 
Tickets are good going, from July 7-10, aud retarpiog, to 
Jaly 31, if the tickets are deposited with the agent at A+bury 
Park. This line has pat on a fine new boat, so that it has a first~ 
class d;ily line. 

In the death of Francis A. Waterhouse, head master of the Eng- 

lieh High School, in Paris, June 30, Boston loses a noted teacher. 
Mr. Waterhouse came to the masterehip of the Koglish High 
School in 18&0 from the principalship of the Newton (Mass.) High 
School, where he established a reputation as a noteworth, teacher 
and administrator. Last year, in failing hea'th, he left school for 
a Earopean trip, and it was hoped than when the school opened he 
would again assume his duties. Mr. Waterhoure waa a man of 
great power, though retiring and unostentatious, and commanded 
the respect of his papile, who, with his many friends, sincerely 
mourn his lose. 
_ The Prang Educational Company has purchased of the American 
Book Company the White System of Art Instraction, thereby sim- 
plifying matters greatly. There has been no competition more 
keen than that which was developing regarding the introduction of 
drawing book: and art materials into the achoole, and the prestige 
of the Pravg Educational Company was complicated bv the in- 
tensity of the campaigns that are being waged in many cities 
through the rivalries of the two great systems represented by them- 
selves and by the American Book Company. By this purchase of 
the White System by the Prang Educational Company, there will 
be moch-to-be-desired harmony in art matters. The profession, as 
well as Meesrs Prang, Clark & Co., are to be congratulated upon 
this happy solation of the problems involved. 

Iu the death of Dr. Jerome Allen, Jate dean of the New York 
City School of Pedagogy, and for several yeare editor of the New 
York School Jounal, the profession loses one of the most wicely- 
known +dacational men eart and west. He was at one time prin- 
cipal of the St. Cloud (Mion ) Normal Schoo’. He retired quietly 
from the editorship of the School Journal a few years since and de- 
voted himself to the School of Pedagogy. Some two years ago he 
went abroad, hoping to regain his health, which was failing, but in 
this he and his friends were radly disappointed, as he utterly broke 
dows. Dr. Allen was one of the vigorous champions and spirited 
antagonists who ia their life time give and take hard blows, bat 
was cordially belov.d by a circle of frieads acd associates, especially 
by those for whom and with whom he labored in connection with 
the School of Pedagogy to which he was ardently d+voted. 


Sapt. W. H. Morgan, whore portrait the JOURNAL presenta this 
week, has been connected with the Cincinnati schools for fifty 
years, and this event was commemorated by the teachers, school 
board, and otber friends in that city in a highly commendable man- 
ner. I: abould not be understood that Mr. Morgan, who is bat 
fifty-seven yeara old, has been teaching all these years. He began 
as a pupil on May 10, 1844; immediately upon graduation from the 
high school he became a teacher; and he has been either teacher, 
member of the echcol board, or superintendent since that time; in 
fact, he bas held almost every conceivable position in connection 
with the schoole, There is probably no other instance in which a 
man has had so long and at the same time so varied an experience 
in that city. Mr. Morgan’s grandfather was a teacher in Cincin- 
pati in his childhood ; his father was also a teacher in that city, and 
some of his own children have followed on the same line. Where 
can this record be «qusled? It is not to be wondered that Mr. 
Morgan is intensely patriotic, especially in loyalty to the schools of 
the city in which he has done so much. 

At the close of twelve years’ service as president of the Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Ioetitate, D-. Homer T. Faller retires for needed 
rest and recuperation. Daring sll these years there bas been a 
constant and rapid growth of the inatitate in all ite departments, 
The attendance of students has increased from 121 to over 250; 
the pumber of instructors has increased more than twofold ; the 
buildings and the equipment of apparatus, cabinets, and libraries 
been increased. and the aannal income has increased from 
$24 000 to over $50,000. Dr. Failer has bad a rewarkable record. 
At Fredonia, N. Y., the academy quadrupled its attend»nce daring 
bis three years’ administration, and the St. Jchasbuary (Vc) Acad- 
emy increased its attendances from 150 to 25) students, and ite en- 
dowment fund from $7 000 to $100 000. Dr. Faller was valedic- 
torien of his claea at Dartmouth, 1864. He is a director in the 
American Association of Science, and a member of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers. New E glacd has few meo who 
are his equal in administration, scholarship, and public spirit. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


tributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
enbir correct names ana addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence.1 


ON THE VOYAGE. 


Bat should the vacation be spent in Europe, possibly a few hints 
as to comforts for the ccean voyage will be of service to the inexpe- 
rienced traveler. Many and various are the misgivings experienced 
by the novice about her first ocean voyage; the sea seems @ forbid- 
ding thing in nature, and a timid person hesitates before trusting 
herself to spend even six days on a steamer. A cure for the dread 
malady, seasickness, has never been discovered, although it is said to 
be an excellent plan to abstain from eating sweets and rich food 
for a week before sailing. 

One doctor recommends grape-froit as a specific. Homa@opaths 
have remedies which often prove very effectual ; but if one is ill, 
the best thing undoubtedly is to lie quietly in one’s berth and eat 
very little, cracked ice and brandy often being sufficiently nourish- 
ing diet for a day or so. However, this is a subject which affords 
such variety of treatment that each person really has to be a law 
unto herself. Every stateroom is large enough to admit a steamer 
trunk, which, after beiog unpacked, can be shoved under the lower 
berth. This unpacking should be done before starting, if possible ; 
for if the steamer rune directly into rough weather, there may be 
no time to get out the necessary comforts for the voyage. Should 
one be liable to seasickness, one can go on board the boat an hour 
or so before she sails and get all this done comfortably. Unfortua- 
pately it is the fashion for persons to go to the steamer to see their 
friends cff, and these adieux are prolonged until the last moment. 
It may be, and it undoubtedly is, a compliment; bat it would be 
much easier for those who are sailing if the ‘‘ good-byesa ’’ had been 
said at home. There is vo satisfaction in these hurried, confused 
partings on shipboard, and often they are very painful, Having 
then presumably made all your farewells at your own house, you 
drive comfortably to the dock, elbow your way through the inevi- 
table crowd, and go directly to your cabin, open your trunk, and 
dispose of belongings. 

One pair of thick boots and a pair of tan-colored low shoes for 
the voyage will be all that you need, but take a pair of gaitera, 
which can be easily slipped on if the day is cold. Be sure to be 

well shod, for one’s feet are very prominent on shipboard. A 
tailor dress, with shirts and vests, is the most appropriate costume, 
If one wishes to dress for dinner, a pretty silk waist or two will be 


sufficient change. Veils of all sorts are usefol, and a fur cape is a. 


very essential thing when the wind is cold. Good gloves should 
always be worn; light gray gloves etitched with black look very 
“amart,’’? and several pair ought to keep very fresh through the 
voyage. A felt hat is the most comfortable head-gear, and the 
Tyrolean shape is usually the most becoming. Why it is necessary 
for an elderly lady to weat a cap with a visor, or a Tam o’Shanter, 
it would be difficult to say, but many do so. A bonnet is certainly 
more becoming, and much more appropriate. Steamer hoods are 
also worn, and they protect one’s head and ears from the wind, 
which is apt io give delicate persons neuralgia. If you are not 
going abroad yourself, but your friend is going, and you want to 
send her something for her comfort on the trip, there are pumber- 
less things from which you may makeachoics. A reflector candle, 
a traveling clock, a steamer rug, a pillow, a silver corkscrew, @ pen- 
knife, a traveling inkstand, a journal, silver bag-tags, silver 
buckles and straps for umbrellas, traveling candlesticks, a smelling- 
bottle, a tea-ball, a can of nice tea, some grape fruit, some oysters 
in the shell, a can of brandy peaches, preserved ginger, salted 
almonds, books, of course, and flowers; the latter fade, and the 
perfume is disagreeable if one is ill, but for the moment they are a 
beantifal gift. 

If one hates the voyage, the easiest way to do is to regularly sys- 
tematize one’s day. Rise late, have tea in one’s room—tea is much 
better at sea than coffee, and hot water is still better than either— 
drees leisurely, and get out on deck about noon; have a walk before 
lunch ; after lunch read and take a nap, getting up in time for tea 
at five o’clock ; if one has a deck room, ask some frienda to tea— 
that will serve to make an hour or a0 pass; then dress for dinner; 
take a walk after dinner; if the weather is fine this is the pleas- 
antest time in the whole day; if it is rainy and rough, there can be 

nothing more forlorn. 

The men all seek the consolation of the smoking-room, where 
they always seem to find comfort ; the women sit abont in the saloon 
looking the picture of despair; now that the electric lights are so 
fine, one can see to read or sew, which is a diversion; but after all, 
the little berth seems to be the only place under these circumstances 
where one may mercifully forget one’s woes,— Harper's Bazar. 


RHETORIC, 


In a text-book used in our schools, the author saya, ‘' As is a rel- 
ative pronoun after such, many, or same; e. g, ‘Take such things 
as are needed.’ In another part of his book occurs the following 
sentence : **He applies the same test to poetry as he applies to 
painting,’’—and the author remarks, ‘‘ This use of as is not uncom- 
mon among the half-educated.”” Why is it not correct according 
to his own rule? I should like a few sentences in which as is need 
correctly after same and many. M. C. W., Fall Riv:7, Mass. 

This is a very fine point, and the author should have made the 
distinction or the reason for it clearer than he did. I find in ap. 
other work on rhetoric by Professor Gsnung of Amherat College, on 
page 110, expressions put in contrast to illustrate ‘‘correlation’’ or 
“words that heve mutual reference.” Among them is this: ‘ The 
same that (objective),’’ which is correct, and against it, ‘the same 
as, not correct. Of course he must mean here the as being in the 
objective case. On the next page he gives the sentence, “ This is the 
same drama and the same company as I saw in New York.’? The 
correction would be to use that instead of as. Professor Hill’s ex- 
ample was the following: ‘‘ He applies the same test to poetry that 
he applied to painting ”’ ; correct and contrasted with ‘' He applies 
the same test to poetry as he applies to painting,’ not correct, 
Neither of these learned authors gives any definite rule to guide the 
reader. Professor Genung uses objective after his example, imply- 
ing, a¢ it seems, that if the relative word would be in the objective 


case as it is in the example that he gives, then that should be used 
and not as. Webster gives this as a correct example: "We say 
that the horse of our country is the same animal as the horse of an- 
other country.” * By supplying is to fill out the centence, ‘* as the 
horse of another country ie,’”’ or ‘ as is the horse of another coun- 
try,’ we see that as here, if a relative at all, is nominative. Pro- 
fessor Hill, while saying that ss a relative may follow such, many, 
same, with this example, ‘‘ Take such things as are needed,’’ gives 
no example of as following same. These suggestions may prompt 
others to examine the subject and farnish farther examples of cor- 
rect usage. R. L. PERKINS, Boston. 


GREAT HOUR FOR POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


The executive committee of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science in their annual report say : 

Your committee bega to call special attention to the unusual 
opportunity which the members of the Academy now have to do a 
great service to the canse of economical and political progress. Tt 
is in times like these—times of great industrial depression, of social 
unrest, of political uncertaisty—that public attention may be 
directed moat easily to the serious consideration of our economic 
and social problems. 

Whether our civilization is to move forward regularly and steadily 
with that uniform rate of progress which insures the preservation 
of all that is good in prevent conditions at the same time that it 
secures an uninterrupted acquisition of all that is possibly good in 
the fature; or whether it is to advance by spasmodic efforts, in- 
viting possibly such fundamental upheavals as those which charac- 
terized the French Revolution, with the widespread ruin and havoc 
which ever follow in the wake of such movements, will depend pri- 
marily upon the possibility of educating public opinion along eco- 
nomic lines. 

Every citizen of the United States should feel that a special duty 
rests apon him to interest his friends and neighbors—men and 
women slike—in the serious and continuous study of our great 
public questions. The first step in this work is for the citizen him- 
self to become interested and to ally himself with those who are of 
like mind as to the necessity of such education. 


There has never been a time in the history of our country when . 


larger results could be accomplished along these lines with a emaller 
effort than today. The problems of municipal government, of rep- 
resentation, of poverty and crime, of wages and profits, of trans- 
portations, of laws, of public administration in every department, 
are all attracting attention in every part of the civilized world as 
never before. The steady and permanent progress of science in this 
field, as in every other department of modern life, is of fundamental 
necessity to the welfare of modern scciety; the diffosion of the 
results of science throughout the community, the causing of them 
to enter the very life currents of our body, social and political, the 
making of them into a part «f the unconscious life of society, are 
equally necessary to our welfare. 


GEOGRAPHICAL POETRY. 


IOWA. 


lowa, Lowa, beautifal Iowa, 

Fair as @ virgin queen, pure as a bride, 
Sweetly thy flowers grow, 
Lightly thy breezes blow, 

Brightly thy waters flow down to the tide. 


Iowa, Iowa, gallant young Iowa, 
Firet in the march of the battle’s red van, 
When the foul traitor stroke 
Came in the battle smoke, 
Loudly the cannon spoke: ‘‘ Forward, each man!”’ 


Iowa, Iowa, dearly loved Iowa, 
Honored and cherished be ever thy name 
Oat from thy prairie homes 
Loyalty ever comes, 
Adding new luster to untarnished fame. 


Towa, Iowa, queen of states, Iowa, 

Crowred with fair jewels from Nature’s own hand, 
O, how thy bosom thrills 
Ont from thy rocky hills, 

Down where thy busy mills prosper the land. 


Iowa, Iowa, beantifol Iowa, 

Blessed with God’s plenty in garner and stall, 
See! how the farmers reap 
Oat from the golden heap 

Save what the gleanera keep, blessing them all. 


Iowa, Iowa, beautiful Iowa, 

Narsed in the arms of the rivers that roll 
On from the cetting eun, 
Look! what a race they ran 

Rushing and rolling down to one goal. 


Towa, Iowa, glorious Iowa, 
Rejoicing in pride with the honors you wear, 
Grand may thy future be 
Grand like the past of thee, 
More may be hoped of thee, Iowa, fair. 
H. 8. M. Byers, in Towa Schools. 


RECREATIONS IN HISTORY. 
[Answers to Questions in JOURNAL of June 21.) 


1, King Edward, after a series of victories over the Welsh, prom- 
ised to give them a ruler born in their own land and utterly igno- 
rant of the French or English language. This raler proved to be 
the infant sou of the king, born in Rhuddlan Castle the day before. 
The death of the little prince’s elder brother made him heir to the 
throne. And since that time the eldest son of the king has always 
been called the Prince of Wales. 

2. At Ball Ran General Lee rallied his retreating forces with the 
shont, ‘‘ There’s Jackson standing like a stone wall,’”’ Dcaper 
says: ‘‘ From that time the name he had received in a baptism of 
fire displaced that he had received in a baptiem of water, and he 
was known as ‘ Stonewall! Jackson.’ 

3. Sweden, of which he made Gon 
d eral Bernadotte, grandfather 

4, Gen. Winfield Scott at Rock Island, Aug. 28, 1832, 

5, The draft was prepared in Jaly, in the midst of Union defeats. 


Lincoln, im speaking of the matter to Carpenter, the artist who 
painted the First Reading of the Emancipation Before the Cabinet 
said: ‘I put the draft of the proclamation aside, waiting for a a 
tory. Well, the next news we had was of Pope’s disaster at [3a\| 
Ran. Things looked darker than ever. Finally came the week of 
the battle of Antietam. I determined to wait no longer, The 
news came, I think, on Wednesday, that the advantage was on our 
side. I was then staying at the Soldiers’ Home. Here I finished 
writing the second draft of the proclamation; came up on Satur. 
day; called the Cabinet together to hear it; and it was published 
the following Monday. I made a solemn vow before God, that if 
General Lee was driven back from Maryland I would crown the re. 
sult by the declaration of freedom to the slaves,”’ 
6. Arnold at Saratoga. 


POSTAGE STAMPS. 


Every part of postage-stamp making is done by hand. The de. 
signs are engraved on steel, 200 atamps on a single plate. These 
plates are inked by two men, and then printed by agirl and a 1 an, 
on a large hand press. They are dried as fast as printed and then 
gummed with a starch paste made from potatoes. The paste is 


dried by placing the sheets in a steam fanning machine, and then 
the stamps are subjected to a pressure of 2,000 tona in a hydraulic 
press. Next, the sheets are cut so that each one contains 1()) 
stamps, after which the paper between the stamps is perforated, 
and after being pressed the sheets are filed away. If a single stamp 
is injured, the whole sheet is burned.— Educational Gazett:. 


SCHOOL AGE IN VARIOUS STATES, 


The age at which pupils are allowod to enter and continue in the 
public schools differs greatly. Of the forty-nine states and terri- 
tories six admit them at four years of age, nineteen at five, twenty 
at six, three at seven, and one at eight. The states admitting them 


at four are Maine, Connecticut, Florida, and Montana. The schools 
of Alabama and North and South Dakota do not receive them till 
they are eight, and only allow them to attend till they are sixteen, 
Twenty: five of the states and territories allow pupils to attend the 
public schools till they arrive at the age of twenty-one. Of the re- 
mainder the ‘‘ school age ’’ terminates at twenty, in nine; at cigh- 
teen, in seven; at sixteen, in three; and at fifteen, in three. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Where is the following, quoted in Standish of Standish: ‘‘ He 
who praiceth thee to thy face is a falae friend; the true one reprov- 
eth thee’’ ? 


Where is the passage by which is suggested the title of the recent 
popular novel, Ships That Pass in the Night ? 

A newspaper ‘interviewer ’’ says, in the Theologian’s Story in 
** Tales of a Wayside Inn.’’ In which series ? C. 


— To"P. Q.R.’’: Virginia Dare, born at Roanoke, August, 
1587, 


— To P. M.”; John Harris, a Cornish poet, ia said to be 
the author of ‘“‘A crust and a song is better than a sirloin anda 
groan.” J. 


— To “ Jacobite’’: (1) This act—repealed by the fifty-second 
congress—allowed a man to take up 160 acres of Jand upon the 
payment of fees amounting to not more than fifteen dollars and by 
promising to set out to trees one fourth of the tract, within eight 
years. 8. 


— Please correct an error, copied into the JOURNAL, page 4!/4, 
from Brown’s Correspondence Manual, concerning the President of 
the United Statee. He has no legal title, ‘‘ His Excellency,” ‘‘ His 
Honor,’’ ets, He is by law simply ‘‘ The President.’’ In Masea- 
chusetts the governor is, by the state constitution (Art. II. Sect. 1), 
expressly giyen the title of ‘‘ Hie Excellency.’’ But neither the 
United States constitution nor the United States statutes give the 
President any title. Indeed, the spirit of the constitution (Art. I. 
Sec. 8) is directly opposed to it. B. 


FACTS. 


— with her 400,000,000 people has only forty miles of rail- 
road. 


For every foot out of water an iceberg extends eight or nine fect 
below the sarfaca. 


The Magnolia family derives its name from Professor Magno!, & 
professor of botany in the 17th century. 


Kentucky is the foremost state in the production of hemp. !t 
aleo produces two thirds of the American tobacco crop. 


The annual consumption of postage atamps in the United States is 
2,776,000,000 ; about forty stanps to every man, woman, and child 
in the country. 


_ Excluding aboot 62 000 tmall craft, the commerce of the world 
is carried on by 45,000 veseels, of 20,500,000 registered tons, wit! 
& carrying capacity of 48,000,000, 


Some idea of the inventiveness of Yankeedom may be gained 
from the fact that in fifty years nearly 900,000 patents have been 
applied for and over 500,000 issued. 


Crematories have been in existence in this country since 1881, an4, 
according to the reports given. the total numbae of cremations i¢ 
2017. Last year there were 503, while the total number of deaths 
exceeded 900,000. These figures seem to indicate that cremation 's 
not making much progress. 


In the Sandwich Islands the apple has become wild, and forests 
of trees of many acres are found in various parts of the country. 
They extend from the level of the sea far up into the mountair 
sides. It is said that miles of these apple forests can occasionally 
be seen. One traveler gives the extent of one of them as betwee” 
five and ten miles in width and about twenty miles loag. 


| 
| | 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Roger Tue Pronger or Reuigiovs Lis- 
ERTY. By Ovcar S. Straus. New York: The Centary Com- 
pany, 7$2534, 234 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The sincere appreciation in which the author has written this brief 
biography of The Pioneer of Religious Liberty enlists at once the 
sympathy of the reader. Roger Williams appears throughout the 
entire volume as the Apostle of the New World Gospel of Liberty— 
not the hero, not the soldier, not the statesman, nor the man of let- 
ters, though he was all these. Says the author: ‘As we trace the 
life of Roger Williams we are continually impressed, not only with 
the force of his character, bat with his persistent and rigid consis- 
tency, vot only to proclaiming and advocating the right, but in 
practically vindicati g bis apparently impulsive assertion of it.’’ 
Thus as the mao appeared to his biographer in letters, records, and 
history, has the biographer introduced him to the reader. Hitherto 
Roger Williams bas been associated with Colonial History, but here 
is Colonial History associated with Roger Williams. The political 
welfare of bis adopted country and his fellow citizenr, excepting only 
their spiritual welfare, waa ever nearest his heart. Again and sgain 
he devotes himself to promoting that welfare, the sacrifice of his 
own interest, occupations, and family support. He goes to Massa- 
chusetts, braving persecution, to make intercession for the colony 
that the federation for protection persists in ca'ling alien; he goes 
to England twice, trusting his family to the pledges of their fellow- 
townemen ; he iepeatedly conciliates the Indians, the jastice of 
whose wrongs he cannot fail to recognize; he pilots the ship of 
state of the colony which he established betwixt the Ssylla of dog- 
matism and the Charybdis of oppression and isolation. 

Roger Williams dared to do what none before him nor loug after 
dared,—to insist upon the severance of religious from civic jarisdic- 
tion. His faith in the divine right posessed by every man ~as his 
reason therefor, and regarding that, persecution, exile, affliction 
were beneath his consideration. In thie connection his biographer 
thus characterizes him. ‘‘In the face of the cruel treatment Roger 
Williams had suffered, and although he was a positive, active, and 
agressive man, yet the wrath and enmity he provoked he never 
shared; the sweetness of his temperament remained unruffied 
through al! his trials; spitefulneas and revenge were foreign to his 
character; he was ever ready to return good for evil. This is dis- 
closed not only in his lettera and the course of his life, but also in 
his powerfal agency at great peraonal risk and danger in protecting 
hie persecators from Indian attacks.’’ This is disclosed moreover 
in tbis new biography which has gathered by carefal research from 
many ecattered sources the records of the purpose and its fulfillment, 
and presented to the reader a life of the Pioneer of Religious Lib- 
erty, the Apostle of the New World Gospel of Liberty, inatinct 
with the faith and devotion, the persistent force, that moulded not 
onlv a voble life, but the early history of the New England colonies. 
‘* We call those great who have devoted their lives to some noble 
cause, have inflaenced for the better the course of events. Meas- 
ared by that standard Roger Williams deverves a high niche in the 
temple of fame, alongside of the greatest reformers who mark 
epochs in the world’s history. He was not the first to discover the 
principles of religious liberty, but he was the first to proclaim them 
in all their plenitude, and to found and build up a political comma- 
nity with these principles as the basis of the organization.’’ 


Pastime Stories. By Thomas Nelson Page. New 
York: Harper & Bros. Illustrated. 225 pp. Price, $1 25. 
There is no need of the apology with which the author of Pastime 

Stories refuses, in the preface, to conciliate the ‘‘ gentle reader.”’ 

That reader is quite ready to be entertained with the negro silhou- 

ettes, which presents the quondam slave in every conceivable phase 

where bis nature presents a droll subject of humor. It is the ante- 
b-\lam negro always, adapting himself to his postbellum situation 

with a result that sets forth both the actor and the situation in a 

atrikiog and generally ludicrous light. The negro of the old rézime 

is quite ag distinctive a personage in society as the master—a per- 
sonage in many respects whom it ie almost impossible for the gener- 
ation of today, especially at the North, to appreciate. The sons 
and daughters of the veterans of the war have grown up to regard 
the negro in the abstract with the stern sense of a representative of 

a principle, a unit in the history of the country; while the negro as 

the individual has been rather arsociated with certain occupations. 

The negro as a type of character has been demonstrated as Uncle 

Tom, or Uncle Remus, or in general a minor adjanct of a family or 

a fortune. In Pastime Stertes the author has simply placed the 

negro where he will cast his own refl:ction, and all the sense of 

homor, the shrewdoess, the self-importance, the devotion of the 
race are characterized in a few words. The stories are brief. It 


wae the author’s pu to retell a quaint story, or repeat some 
remembered incident, for the reader’s delectati'n pure and simple. 
He isto sure that the enbject will serve itself to amuse without 
effort on the part of the narrator, and therein is the recret of the 
charm of these pastime stories Some of the stories are pathetic, 
as “‘ How Jinny Eased Her Mind,’ or ‘‘ Uncle Jack’s Views of 
Geography’; the most are Judicrous, a few even in the extreme. 
**The True Story of the Surrender of the Ma: quis Cornwallis,”’ 
though not strictly in accord with historical accounts as they have 
have been handed down, certainly has the merit of being lees trite ; 
and ‘* Rachel’s Lovers,’ if a romance falling * little short of the 
romance comme il faut, of which *‘ Belljngton’s Valentine” may be 
taken as a eample, is not lees charming. There are a few excep- 
tions to the negro tales, but by the contrast it is the exception, not 
the rule, that soffers. The illustrations are by A. B. Frost, and 
are well adapted to the style of their subjects. 


Steps 1nTo JouRNALIsM. By Edwin Llewellyn Shu- 
man. Correspondence School of Journalism: Evanston, IIl. : 
5x7}, 226 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Steps into Journalism is a handbook presenting the fruits both of 
the aathor’s own experience and of his endeavor to impart the inetruc- 
tion learned by that experience to others. It is designed in the 
main for young aspirante to a journalistic or a literary career. In 
the first chapter, in which the author presents a ‘‘ View of the 
Field,’’ he distinguishes carefully between writing for the press and 
the work of the true literarian; he shows each profession to have 
its own sphere, and in either sphere is opportunity for a noble at- 
tainment. The second chapter, entitled ‘‘ Tae Evolution of the 
P-ess,’’ the author conclades with the modern editorial eanctam of 
the daily press of the present day, and shows in what relation each 
of the subordinates atand to the chief. Then proceeding to the 
technical parte of the profession, first is discussed the planning of 
®@ newspaper article with many valoable hints that the manuals of 
advice to young writers are apt to forget. In like manner the re- 
quirements of the reporter, and of the ‘‘ correspondent’’ are set 
forth with the intention of representing the actual duties, difficul- 
ties, responribilities, and rewards of merits in their true light. 
‘* Editorial Room Methods’’ and ‘‘ Writing a Special’’ are chap- 
ters of invaluable assistance to the novice in adapting himeelf to his 
environment. The position woman has taken upon the press is 
recognized by the author, and a chapter is devoted to that subject. 
** Errors of All Kinds’’ tells what one wants to koow about them. 
The final two chapters are les didactic and more of the essay ia 
character. They are upon ‘* Magezines and Novels,’ and The 
Mission of the Press.’ Steps into Journalism is not a book to in- 
spire the uninitiated with a sanguine promise of success. It places 
the enbject in a business as well as a professional aspect, and mske 
no effort to disclaim the hard and earnest work necessary to achieve 
success. The advice of the author to the young man or woman a - 
piring to journalism is to consider well his calling, and beware a too 
hasty decision To him, on the contrary, who is sure of his election, 
and who is not afraid of earnest work, the manual offers much er- 
couragement, and the most efficient advice, that which tells him 
jast what he wants to know. 


Irvine P. Fox, Oliver Street Boston, places on the 
market the the For School Expenditure Book for the use of achool- 
boards, committees, eto. It ia certaioly unique and practical, 
deserving the examination of all who wish to keep such accounts 
without waste of time and labor. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Three Weeks in Politics; by John Kendrick Bangs; price, 50 cts. 
——Carlotta’s Intended; by Ruth McEnery Stuart; price, $1.5°.—— 
Five O’Clock Tea; by W. D. Howell’s; price, 50 cts.——Our Home 
Pets, by Olive Thorne Miller; price, $1.25. —— An Interloper; by 
Francis Mary Peard; price, $1 25. New York: Harper & Brotbers. 

First Steps in Arithmetic; by Wm. M. Peck; price, 30 cts.——Gram- 
eo! anon Arithmetic; by Wm. Peck; price; 75 cts. New York: A. 

ve 0. 

_ Wonderful Bodies; price, 30 cts. New York: Maynard, Merrill 


Colomba: by Prosper Merimeé; price 60 cts. ——A Text-book of 
Modern Spanish; by Marathon Montrose Ramsey; price, $1.80.— 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Six Months Preparation for Reading Caesar; by Frederick B. Rich- 
ardson; price, 90 cts. 


FOR DERANGED NERVOUS SYSTEM 
Use HorsFrorp's AciD PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. CuHAs. WoopHoussE, Rutland, V«t., says: I have used it 
considerably, and can testify to ite great value in iunctional de- 
rapgements of the nervous system.’’ 


MAXWELL’S 
English 


Course 


Prepared by W. H. MAXWELL, Supt. of Schools, Brooklyn, New York. 
Including the newest two-book series of English 


Grammar for common schools and the most suc- 
cesstul text-book published for advanced classes. 


MAXWELL’S FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH (.40) 


A beginner’s book for pupils in the third school year. 


Easy, pleasant, yet thorough training to 


clear and accurate expression of thought by the study of simple sentences on interesting topics. 
Admirable preparation for more formal language study. 


MAXWELL’S INTRODUCTORY LESSONS IN ENGLISH (.40) 


For intermediate grades. 
who do not enter the high school. 


Presents as much of the science of grammar as will meet the wants of pupils 


MAXWELL’S ADVANCED LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR (.60) 


For advanced grammar grades and high school classes. 


F , D LESSONS is excellent. Too much can hardly be said in its praise.” 
J. Sornberger, State Normal and Training Sehool, Cortland, N.Y. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of pries,— special terms for introduction. 


We cordially invite correspondence with reference to the 


introduction of Maxwell’s Course. 


Important. 


of 250 pages is supplied at the nominal price of 30 cents. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Ohicago 


New York Oincinnat! 


For the benefit of the National Educational Association we have printed and published 
the Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies. This valuable document 


It will be sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. 


Boston Portland, Ore, 


ARKANSAS SCHOOLS. 


The public school system of Arkansas had its inception in the 
constitution of 1868. Mr. Boone, in his history of educati.n in the 
United States, speaking of this post bellam period, says: 

‘* Banks were gone, investments of every sort swept away, and 
pereonal security wae valueless. Labor was disorganiz+d; private 
achools, once the pride of the South, were closed for want of patron- 
age. There were no public schools, but in their stead an over- 
mastering ignorance of their beneficent influences; ignorance of 
their management and their accompanying institutions; and, next 
to the want of efficient teachers and funds and the prevailing indis- 
position to taxation, the absence of an established authority that 
could be used to gather data for an intelligent organization and 
oversight of educational forces was the most serious obstacle.’’ 


Tbe evolution of a well organized system of popular education from 
conditions and environments such as has been cited, speaks volumes 
for the ‘* marvelous elasticity of the southern min4d,’’ and is no un- 
certain index of what another decade will yield in wealth, in culture, 
and in power. 

Aa indicative of the growth of Arkansas in population, wealth, 
public school sentiment, and educational advancement some sta- 
tistics are herewith given : : 

School Enumeration by Decades. 
1874. . . 148.128 
1884. . . . 304962 1883 . . . . 112283 
1894 . . . . 480,000 18938 . . . . 251,452 

Daily Attendance.—‘' The average daily attendance for the year 
1891 was 123 625, or 51 per centom of the enrollment. The attend- 
ance for the year 1892 was 140,445, or 56 per centum of the enroll- 
ment. Fally one third of the children between the ages of 6 and 
21 are regularly in echool for the whole time. Asa matter of fact 
the real school age of the great maj rity of actual matriculates is 
from 7 to 16. If to these there be added those who attend private 
achools, it will be found that there are fully 40 per cent of the 
enumerated school pupils who belong to these classes. From this 
it would appear that 67 per cent, or a fall two thirds of those prac- 
tically within the school ages. are in school. The average daily 
attendance in New York in 1891 was 53 per centum of the enroll- 
ment, only 2 per cent greater than ours in that year and 3 per cent 
lees than onre ‘n 1892.’’— Supt. Shinn's Repcrt. 

Teachers.— Nomber employed in 1891, 4,945; in 1892, 5,641. or 
an increase of 696 in ona year. Average wages per month in 1891, 
$33 65; in 1892, $3459. The wages vary with the character ot 
certificates held, firat grade certificate teachers averaging over $40 
per month. Many districta conduct from six to nine months 
schools and employ only the best teachers at salaries ranging from 
$40 to $60 per month. 

From Soperintendent Shinn’s report there are recorded s'xty odd 
towns and cities in the state with school populations ranging from 
100 to 10,000, emploving from three to sixty-five teachers. The 
average school term of these Schools is 120 days, and the salaries 
paid in the grades vary from $40 to $65 per month, while principals 
and superintendents receive from $1,000 to $2 250 per year. 

The growth of school property and its increase in va!us is clearly 
indicated hy the following fienres: Schoolhouses in 1884, 1,453; 
value, $385 000. In 1891, 2,736; value, $1,765,000. 

School Revenue.—The sources of school revenue are a two mill state 
tex, a dollar poll tax, a local or district tax, and a emall sum from 
miscellaneous sources. 

The total expenditures for school purposes in 1892 was $1,260,- 
000. or seven mills to every dollar of wealth. 

Excepting West Virginia and six n-rtbhern states, Arkansas ex- 
pend d in 1892 more on public schools in proportion to taxed wealth 
than any other state in the Union; the average in the United Sates 
being 5 6 mills on the dollar. The eighth among the states of the 
Union for educational expenditure in proportion to taxcd wealth ia 
no mean place to occupy. 

In addition to the public schools, the state supports her university 
at Fayetteville, a school for the blind and a school for the deaf- 
mutes, both located at Little Rock, and a branch normal at Pine 
Bloff for the professional equipment of negro teachers. Aside 
from the normal! department of the State University, the state has 
no regularly organized normal schools. 1n lieu of these, however, 
Superintendent Shion, with fands fnrnished in part by the state, 
in part by the Peabody trustee:, and in part by voluntary contribu- 
tions, has established quite a number of normal institutes, running 
from three to nine months in the year. In addition to these schools, 
nearly every county in the state has an institute varying in length 
from a few days to a month. 

This very incomplete review of the educational facilities of the 
state would be more incomplete still, were no reference made to 
the excellent work done in the State University and in the great 
number of colleges and academies scattered over the atate. 

Arkansas is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the new South, 
and, as one of tle conspicuous stars of this splendid constellation, 
she will shine with a more resplendent light as the years move on 


apace. 


School Enrollment by Decades. 


VIRGINIA SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The sixth annual session of the Virginia Summer School of 
Methods opened on Monday night, Jane 25. in the assembly ball of 
Randolph-Macon Academy, Bedford City, Va. The large audience 
was highly entertained for the space of three hours. 

Rev. J. W. Jones offered the opening prayer. Superintendent 
Hawkins of Bedford County—local manager—then took charge of 
the exercises and introduced Mayor Saunders, who gave the people 
a hearty welcome to his city. 

Mies C. Parrish then spoke of the higher education of woman and 
of the Randelph-Macon Woman’s Collers, Lynchburg, Va. 

Professor Hughlett of the Randolph-M scon Academy of this city 
then spoke of the history of that fine system of schools and of the 
moral, mental, and physical training of the students of our schools. 

City Soperintendent Giass of Lynchburg then introduced State 
Superintendent Massey. Mr. Massey spoke of the progress of the 
Virginia echools, of the grand corps of teachers before him, and of 
their duty to their pupils. He hoped to soon see the day in which 
our young Jadies of the South would be allowed to enter the Usi- 
versity of Virginia on equal footing with the young men, and 
speedily wished for the time when our young graduates would cease 
tryiog to shake ont at their heela what they had put in their head. 

Prof. Henry L. Southwick then gave one of his fine readings,. 
‘*The Minister’s Housekeeper ”’ 

Dr. E. E. White followed with a few pleasant remarks. 

Then Miss Ccffia, Professor Apgar, Miss Reynolds, Professor 
Thompson, Professor Stearnes, Professor Raseel, and several other 
members of the faculty gave short addresses. 
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The ¢x-rcises of the evening were closed nel 


‘The Bagle Song’’ and the ‘* The Ovean.”’ by 
Mre L. Southwick. 

There are now 375 teachers in attendance, with 
an enroliment of 490 

Oa Tharsday and Friday evenings Mra. Henry 
¥,. Southwick gave entertainmente in the Assembly 
Hall, which was crowded each night. 

Dr. White, Profesor Graves, and Colonel Parker 
and wife are down for lectares the eneuing week. 

We are m:king this a grand success. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
Jaly 6-10: National Council of Education; As- 

bury Park, N. J. 

Jaly 7-9: Virginia State Teachers’ Association; 

Bedford City. 

July 9: New Jersey State Teachers’ Association ; 

Asbury Park. 

Jaly 9-11: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Saratoga. 
Jaly 10-13: N.tional Education Association; As- 

bury Park, N. J. 

Jaly 10-12: American Institute of Instruction ; 

Bethlehem, N. H. 

Jaly 10-12: Tne Maryland State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation: Annapolis. 
Jaly 10-12: Louisiana Educational Association ; 

Alexandria, 

ARKANSAS, 

Supt. J. O. Halloway of Fc. Smith has been re- 
elected for the sixth consecutive year. There is 
great promise in this state, both in an educational 
and material way. 

INDIANA. 
Siate Editor, ROBERT J. ALBY, Bloomington. 

Supt. W. H. Hersbman for the past two years 
superintendent of the Attica schools has been 
electec superintendent of the New Albany schools. 
He succeeds Mr. J B. Starr. Mr. Hershman is 
one of the very b+st superintendents in Iodiana, 
and the New Albany schools are exceedingly for- 
tuoate ip securing bis services. 

Priv. D. C. Arthur of Union City bas been 
elected principal of the Logansport High Sshool 

Jcho Fought, professor of mathematics in Vin- 
cennes University, has been elected assistant in 
mathematics in Iudiana University. ‘ 
_ At the recent commencement of Indiana U aiver- 
sity, ninety-six baccslaurate degrees were con- 
ferred. Eieven advanced degrees were conferred 
on graduate students. President Harper of Chi. 
cago gave the address to the graduating class. 


NEW YORK, 

The coming meetirg of the New York Teach- 
ers’ Association at Saratoga Spricgs promises 
matter of unusual vaine and interest. The pre- 
liminary announcement mentions Supt. Crooker, 
Sapt. Jasper, Dr. Poland, Pres. Colby, Prin. 
Stebbins, Com. Ellwood of Llion, Miss Eggleston 
of the Bi ffslo Normal, Mies R ce of the state de. 
partment, Mise Graves of Syracu e, Miss Gamble 
of the Piatteburg Normal School, and other. It 
is confidently announced that a epecial trsin fecm 
New York City will bear five huudred teachers to 
from that qgaarter. 

roell bas 1524 atodents; City Normal 1233; 

assar, 433; Colombia, 337; Universi i 

New York, 371; Union, 223. 


KENTUCKY. 


| Ia according with a call frcm State Sapt. Thomp- 
‘gon, @ meeting of inetitote co.ductors was held at 
Danville, Juae 25 and 25. Thea,llabus was thor- 
oughly discussed. The syllabus is prepared anna- 
ally by the state cffice, and givee a detailed pro- 
| gram for a week’s work. This body unanimously 
decided that its use should hereafter be mandatory. 
Thie mskesa the work uniform throughout the 
jstate. Following the meeting of the institaie 
stroctors came a three days’ session of the Ken- 
tucky Edocaticnal Association. It was a meeting 
of unusnal interest. Resolvtions in favor of man- 
nal training were unavimously adopted after s 
long and somewhat bitter discursion. 

Mrs. Mary T. Sassan of Henderson read a paper 
on ‘The Mother's Influence,’ which awakened 
great interest, an in accordance with a plan tnereio 
set forth, it was unenimously decided to set apart 
a day aa ‘‘ Mothers’ Dsy,’’ and to make every pos- 
sible ff to secure national reeognition for it. 

McHenry Rhodes of Frankfort was elected as 
president for .he ensuing year, E. A. Gallan of 
Carroliton vice presid«nt, R H. Carothers secre- 
tary, and Mrs, M T. Tucker, Lonisville as treas- 
orer. Ic was decided to hold the next meeting at 
Lexington, and a movement wae set on foot to 
organizs @ company to provide for a permanent 
place of meeting ic some mountain resort. 

There will be few cha ges in the cities for the 
coming year. President Clark of the Female Col 
lege at Richmond resigns to accept the esuperin- 
tendency of the city schools of that place. 

There are many changes in the county superio- 
tendencies throughout the state. This ie due to 
the wholesale condemnation of old school buildings 
and the rigid legal requirements in the way of 
local taxation for rebuildiug the same, 


OHIO, 

The bill to farnish the pupila free echool booke 
was passed by large majority. The books are 
to be paid for out of the contingent fond. 

Representative Beers proposes a measure, to 

pension at the rate of $15 a month all teachers 
who have tavght twenty-five school years in Ohio. 
The teachers are to be placed on the pension rol) 
by the eecretary of state, upon satisfactory evi- 
dence and the certification of the county clerk, and 
‘he auditor is required to send vouchers quarterly 
co the fortanate pensioner. 
The Obio German Teachers’ convention was 
held im thia city on Jane 28, 21), and 30. The 
program was as follows; ‘‘ German Language I.es 
sone,’ Misa E. Fenneberg of Cleveland: ‘* Nat- 
aral Science ia the Public Schools’? Mrs. M 
Groseart of Cleveland; ‘*The Next Daty of av 
Association,’ Mr. J King of Cleveland; ** Pro 
motion of Papils into Higher Grades,’’ Mr. H. 
Wahlde of Ciatinnati. The execitive di:cussed 
the following subj-cite: “Javeniie Literature,”’ 
‘German Libraries and Reading Circles for Pu- 
pils and Teachers,’’ and *‘State Normal Schook 
in Ohio.’’ 

Professor Hochdoerfer epoke at the assembly 
rooms of the public echoo) library on the ** Fou 
Hundredth Anniversary of Hans Sachs.’’ 

Mis; Anva Karger of the Colaombus schools bar 
opened a term of ten weeks forthe study of Ger 
man, at the Worthington High School This en- 
terprising village will hold a summer school of six 
werks, beginning July 9. 

The Silver street public school building was 
dedicated, recently. with appropriate exercises. 
This building cost $27,000, and is Marion’s finest 
subarban echoolhouee ‘ 
Western Reserve University bas jast laid the 
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School of Expressive Art, 


BELFAST, MAINE. 


Aue. 6 to Aug. 25. 


M. TICKNOR M.A.. President of Boston liege of Oratory, termerly Tnstruc 
Culture. brown Universities; E La: GaTon, Teacher of Elecution and Physica! 
of Oratory: M BLACK WHEL of Culvnre in Boston College 
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foundations for a new physical laboratory for the 
ase of ita Ade bert College and the College for 
Women. Mr. Samuel Mather of Cleveland is the 
donor. It will be one of the most complete 
buildiogs of its kind. 

Ground has just been broken for a large addi- 
tion to Gailford Cottage, the home of the studente 
of the College for Women of Western Reserve 
University. This addition will about double the 
capacity of the home. This home has been pro- 
aounced by college women as the most complete 
of the dormitories for college women. 

The students and professors of Adelbert College 

of Western University are now raising money 
among themselves for a building for the Yoong 
Men’s Christian Association of the College. Pro- 
visional plana have already been drawn. [t is pro- 
posed to put abont twenty five thonsand dollars 
into the atructure. 
Mies Jane Addsms of the Hall Honse College 
Settlement, Chicago, is to deliver the addrega at 
the commencement of the College for Women of 
Western R-serve University. 

Prof. ‘Thomas Dav Sseymonr of Yale College, 
who ie a graduate of Western Reserve of the class 
of 1870 and was professor of Greck in his alma 
mater for ten year, is to deliv-r the memorial 
+ddreea upon ex-President Cutler of Western 
serve at the forthcoming commencement. 

Prof. B. F. Yarney, late editor of the Progress! ve 
School, resumes his work io Mc. Union Coilege at 
the beginning of next year. 


VIRGINIA, 


Roanoke College. —T bis college has beld its ewn in 
the number of students enrolled during thia year of 
general depression, has jast closed its forty-first 
vear with a very successful commencement. 
Forty-eight students won distinctions io scholar- 
ship, the largest number ever awarded by the 
faculty. The order during ihe session has been 
encouragingly successful. Work has begun on the 
annex to the library building, wbich will double the 
floor space, and guadrople the value of the library 
to the students, especiaily in their topical and inten 
-ivestudies. The annex will be used fora reference 
library and reading room, which will be open 
daily. With this addition, the main body of the 
building will be thirty by ninety-five feet, and 
seventy two feet throogh the wings, The annex 
will be completed early in the fall, and Roanoke 


will then have the best college library builciog in 


the Sunth. 

Pro:. Wm. A. Smith, of the chair of chemistry 
and pbysice in Roanoke College, has been granted 
leave of absence for one year cf purene advanced 
work in his department at the John Hopkins Uni- 
versity, where he has been appointed a fellow by 
courtesy. Professor Smith graduated from Roan. 
oke years ago, aid since his grados‘ion he 
has epent three years in study in German U iver. 
sities and six years in teaching in hie alma mater. 

Eugene Smith, A.M., class of who haps 
tavght succesefnl'y for six years, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in chemistry and physics for one 
year. 

Herbert M. Smith, A.B., claes of '92. bas been 
awarded a Hopkins echolarsbip in the Johus Hp. 
kine University for next session. 

The vonng Korean, Sarh Keung Kin, who en- 
tered Roancke College last January, hes won a 
second distinction in scholarship, a remarkable 
feat for one who knew no English fourteen months 
ago. He is a member of one of the college liter. 
ary societies, in which he debates, declaims, and 
writes eseaya asthe other students do. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


Profeseor Keowlton has been secured as princi- 
pal of the Caribou high school daring the nxt 
school year, and Mies Elva M Roberta will gradu. 
ate from the Colburn Classical ina:iiute next week, 

A nataoral history room and museom has been 
fitted vp in the “old building’’ at Bridgton Acad- 
emy. Valuable donations of botanical specimens 
etuffed birds, Indian relics, geological spec mana 
and ‘curios’? have been received. Ic is hoped 
that friends of the achool may see fit to make further 
contributions in such lines. 

The trustees of Fryeburg Academy contemplate 
new buildings for the Jaboratory and gymnasium. 
Vinal Haven ia to have a $6000 echco!lbouse. 

Mrs. Cora Clifford of East Ramford has been 
elected principe! of Hand H gh School, Madison, Ct. 

Mrs Jennie Fossett Nichole, a teacher of eloca- 
tion, Roand Pond, Maine, has edited (jast from 
pres ) asmall book containing drill in a series uf 
gestures, and appended is a medley for 14 pupils. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The trustees of G)msnton Academy recently 
voted to erect a new buildiog to t»ke the place of 
the old academy recen'ly destroyed by fice. The 
com mittee reported subseriptions amounting to 15,- 
C00 already eecur: d among the citizens of Gilman- 
ton. It is expected that the work of rebuilding 
will begin at an early date. 


STATE OF Onto, CiTY oF TOLEDO, 
j 


Lucas County. 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes «ath that he is the 
senior partver of the firm of F. J CHENEY & Cu, 
doing business in the City of ‘l'vleao, County aud 
State sf .resaid and that said firm will pay the 
som of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Caterrh that cannot be cared by 
the use of HALL’S CATARRH CURE 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my pres- 
ence, thie 6:h day of December. A. D 1886. 
[SEAL, | A. W. GLEASON, Netary Puilic. 
Halls Catarrh Coie is taken internally and acte 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. Send for t‘gim:nials free. 
F. J. CHENEY & Co.,, Toledo, 0. 
Sold by 75c. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


The Chair of Fhysics and the Chair of Biology in 
the University of Texas are vacant. Applications 
to fill said chairs, with testimonials and references, 


should be addressed to 
F. W. BALL, Chairman, 
Forth Worth, Texas, 
Salary of Physics, $3°00 
ot Biology, $2000. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, 


Salem has adopted the four kindergartens that 
have been rua before by a private association. 
The city has alao abandoned the half-day session 
on S sturday, and thereby comes into line with the 
other cities of the state. 

Jobn W. Perkins of Dommer Academy succeeds 
Dr. W. A Mowry as Saperintendent at Salem. 

At the last monthly meeting of the board of 
school committee Francis Cogswell was unani- 
mously elected Superintendent of Schools for the 
year beginning September 1. The nomination of 
Clara E Sseppard, as director of gymnastics, from 
September 1, for two days each week, was con- 
firmed. 

Bertha L. Cogewell was confirmed as teacher in 
the Eoglisn High school, from Ssptember 1. 

Frederick E. Chapman was elected director of 
music, from September 1. 

The following resolutions were unanimously 
adop‘ed 

Whereas, Harvard Universily has continued the 
courses of tustruction te public school teachers. giv- 
ing this year courses in phjsics, botany, and Eng- 
lisb; and whereas these courses have been opened 
withou’ fee to Cambridge teachers: 

Resolved That the School Committee of Cambridge 
recugn'z-s in this action of tne University an impor- 
tant movement tuward the better prepar tion of 
pe ern and the improvement of the elementary 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Committe be 

iven to the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
+g? for the generous provision thus made for the 
Cambridge teachers. 

That the S-cretury of the board be directed to 
send a copy of these resolations to the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College. 

No other city is so much advantaged by the 
location of a aniversity within ite midst; and it is 
gratifying that the school board as well as the 
superintendent and teache.s fnily appreciate this. 

Principal Whitaker who retires from the Am- 
herst high school had a pleasant sarprise jast be- 
fore the close of the session when his pupils pre- 
sented !.im with a fine roll-top desk. 

Clark University closed for the summer vacation 
Jane 21. The summer school will open Jaly 16 
for two weeks. The program provides for a most 
interes ing course of lectures. 

Mr. Loder has accepted the appointment of aa- 
sistant superintendent of achools in San Francisco. 

Mr. Bargestrom has passed his examination for 
the degree of Ph.D, ad accepted an appoint- 
m-nt as assistant professor in the Indiana State 
Uaiversity. 

Mr. Hancock has accepted a position as princi- 
pal of a normal echool in California. 

Me. Lebman has been giving an interesting 
course of lectures on psychology at Colambia Uni- 
versity, Washiagton, D. C 

Mr. Hoyt bas accepted a p-sition as superin- 
— of schools in the district inclading West- 

ro. 

Thos. Corwin Mendenhall, LL.D., and Pb.D., 
Chief of the United S:atea Coast Survev, has been 
called as president of the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, ard bas acoepted the position. That so 
worthy a successor to President Fuller has been 
secared is a matter of general congratulation. Dr. 
Faller’s 1esignation was brought about by his in- 
ability to stand the strain of the two fold duties 
imposed upon him, and he goes to another field of 
I.bor wih the best of wishes from friends, stu- 
dents, and alamni. 

In t-e reorganization of the high school at 
Springfi-ld, sabseqaent upon the resignation of 


Principal J .cobus, it has see ed beat to the echool 
committee, in addition to electing a new principal, 
to also chose a vice principal. They have selected 
for this position William Orr, Jr., the head of the 
science department in the achool. Mr. Orr will 
continue his supervision of the scientific studies 
and bia instraction of clagses in physica and chem- 
istry. 

Mr. Latham, principal of Dickson Academy, 
Dee: fisld, hag resigned. Miss Louise Bardwell of 
the Deerfield intermediate has received an ap- 
pointment to a primary school in Minneapolis, 
Minn., at an advanced galary. Miss Annie Kast- 
man of the Westfield Normal School has been ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy in the intermediate 
school. Miss Rath French, who has taught the 
Mill and Bars school for the past year, is to enter 
Bridgwater State Normal School at the opening 
of the next term. 

The Bridgewater State Normal School offers 
excellent sdvantages for those preparing to teah 
in the public schools of Massachneetts. The de- 
mand for trained teachers increases each year in 
all parts of the state. The entra ce examinations 
will be held at the normal echool building, Jave 
29, and S-prember 5, 1894. Candidates for ad- 
miasion may present themselves at either date. 

The Rev. Wiliam Barnett Wright, D.D., of 
Boffalo, N. Y, for many years pastor of tha 
Berkley Street Church in Boston has presented to 
Phillips Academy a copy of T. Bachanan Roead’s 
fine portrait of the fifch principal, Oageod Jobr- 
sop, M.A. The Academy now has portraits of the 
fieat seven principals, viz.; Dr. Eliphalet Pearson, 
De. Evenez2r Pembertoa, Mr. Mark Newman, 
De. John Adams, Mr. O:good J hoson, Dr. 
Samuel H Taylor, and Mr. F. W. Tilton. 

Miss Mary E. Carter, formerly a teacher in the 
Andover schools, bas accepted a positiun in the 
Girls’ High School of Brooklyn, N. Y. Mise 
Carter took her degree in Jane ‘93, from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Aun Arbor. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


Mrs. Minerva A. Saunders, Librarian of the 
Free Public Library, Pawtucket, read a very in- 
teresting paper before the teachers of that city 
apop **The Pablic Library as an Educational 
Factor,’’ the 12.h inst. Mra. Saunders spoke of 
the library ‘‘ laboratory of the echool’’ and care- 
fully pointed out some of the benefits of the 
library to the school closing with a few well- 
chosen words to the teachers with whom the 
library cfficiale of Pawtucket have always mani- 
fested the deepest sy pathy and who in turn are 
looked upon by the teacher as among the strongest 
allies of the echools. 


LOW RATES TO DENVER, COL. 


The Baltimore & Ohio KR R. Co. will cell round 
trip excursion tickets to Deover, Col., from all 
points on its lines east of the Ohio River, Jaly 
19:h, 20th and 2lst, good for return on traine 
leaving Denver Jaly 27ch, Angust 21 and 
tickets will aleo ba sold to Denver, Augus 8th, 
Och, and 10:h, valid for return passage on trains 
leaving Denver, Aogust 19.h, 25th, and Sept. 13ch 

Passengers taking the B. & O. have a choice of 
rou‘es, going via Pittsburg, Akron, and Chicago; 
via Grafton, Bellaire, and Chicago, or via Parkers- 
b.rg, Cincinnat’, and St. Louis: double daily ser- 
vice of express trains, witn Pallman sleeping and 
dining cars on all routes. 


THE NEW . 


CRAIG. 


Price St 50. 
Postage 14 cts. extra. 


Craig’s Common School Question and Answer Book has been enlarged bs 


the addiuun of 32 pages of new matter. 


Kealizirg moreover, that teachers demand that a Question 


Book shall be up to the times, particularly in History and Geography, we have revised this work ‘up 


to date.” 
branches of study, arranged as follows : 


So that our New Craic contains over 850U Questions aud Answers on the different 


United States History ; Geography; Reading; Physical Geography; Grammar; 


Letter Writing; Orthography; Or.hcépy and Phonology; Written Arithmetic ; 
Theory and Practi e of Teaching; Alcohol and Tobacco; Civil G vernment; 
Physiology, Anatomy and Hygiene; Natural Philosophy; Participles and Infini- 
tives made Kasy; Questions on Writing; Algebra; Test Problems in Algebra; 


Parliamentary Rules. 


The Questions in each department are numbered, and like numbers are given to the Answers in cor 
responding department,—making every question and answer quickly available when time is pressing. 
During twenty years Craig’s Question Book has been known to ail live teachers, and used 


by most, as The Standard. This New Craig will be stil! more useful to every one. 


Students as 


well as teachers, preparing for a higher grade, by using “Craig” can convert into a certainty the 


question of passing their examinations. 


ing through numerous text-books from beginning to end for material for examivations, 


‘Teachers may now discard the tedious drudgery of search 


Here are 


Questions and Answers ready to hand covering ALL Common School Branches 
Sch ol Commiit-emen will read:ly appreciate the value of this book in their examination of Tcach- 
ers, Candidates for clerkships in the Civil Service will find the Questions here, with their coriect 
Answers, on all of the subj-cts required by the authorities. 

The teacher or student or Civil Service candidate who has this book, together with “ How to Become 
Quick at Figures,” and“ How to P-epare for a Civil Service Examination,” is perfectiv equipped not 


only to conduct an examination, but also to pass one. 


If salability is a test of value, what shall we say of a book of which more than 150,000 copies 


have been sold? Such is the record of this remarkable work ! 


The Questions and Auswers 


on Parliamentary Rules alone are worth the price. 

Our Price to readers of the JourNAL oF EpucaTIOoN and AMERICAN TEACHER is but 
$1.10 (postpaid), so long as our present limited stock in hand lasts. After that the price will be 
81.50. Therefore order at once while you can get this valuable book for $1.10. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Ores, Nickel, Cobalt, Lead, Zine, Antimonial 

Silver, Bauxite, &c Abaudoned mines will re 

ceive far better financial assistance by visiting 
Or corresponding with THE HARTSFELD FUR 
NACE & REFINING CO., NEWPORT, Ky., who are 
Practical German Mining Engineers and C -ntractors. 
Al' questions on Metals, Ores and their best practi- 
cal methods of treatment readily and conclusively 
solved. Why experiment when you can have 
@ certainty? 
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GENTS WANTED. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Rt.. Boston, Mass. 


wee CORRESPOYDING WITH ADVERTISERS, 
piease mention this Journal. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending ua a full account of all vacancies which 
come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obtaia per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will bo held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the firat report to 
reach ue) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5 You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fi!l from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our association, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer ie 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. Ic is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same in a small way and will send us notices early, 
it benefits us and many fellow teachere who will 
thus be enabled to find *‘ jast the right position,’’ 
Address 

TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 

6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 


— He: Great miods run in the eame channel, 
Miss Effie. Miss Effie (innocently): How do you 
know ?—Detrowt Free Press. 


PRACTICAL, ECONOMIC. HELPFOL 
SCHOOL BLANKS. 


Withont doubt the line of school blanks pub- 
lished by Sheppard & Bargett, Columbus, O., 
comprises the most complete and concise system of 
Reports and Records on the market. The booke 
and bockleta are marve!s of condensation of data, 
ensuring economy of time, and labor in making 
records, or consulting them when made. Ouae en- 
rollment of a pupil's name for all purposes for the 
entire year; records that are aelf-proving and final 
when firet entered; the use of reference numbers 
to avoid repetitions of titles and bring into a single 
line, data formerly scattered over many pages; 
classifications, condensations, and orderly arrange- 
ment of data are a few of their many features of 
saperiority. The 1eports are companions to the 
records and combine most admirably the elements 
of utility and bean'y. Their line of diplomas com- 
prises the latest designs and most expressive word- 
ings, and represente the highest attainments of the 
art of engraving on stecl and stone. 


THE STODDARDS ART SERIES. 


**T enclose coupons and stamps for Paris IV. & 
V. of the Stoddard Art Series. Having for many 
years taken the JOURNAI. OF EDUCATION, I am 
gled of this favorable opportunity of securing so 
many cuts of the photographs of world famous 
places for the benefit of my papils.’? — Subscriber, 
New Brighton, N. Y. 

‘© You will find enclosed twenty cents in stamps 
and couvons for Parta 5 and 6 I have received 
the firet four parts, and am delighted with them. 


I intend to take the whole series.’’ 
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OFFER. 


.tesr Cts. per Week 


FOR 40 WEEKS 


SECURES IT. 


INVALUABLE EDUCATORS. 


The maps are printed from engraved copper-plates and colored 


by hand in the highest style of art. 


The work is compiled from Official 


State, National, and International Sutveys, supplemented by information furnished 
by the Postal and Interior Departments of the United States Government, the 
Departments of other Governments, and from many reliable private sources. 

IT IS ALSO ABSOLUTELY BROUGHT DOWN TO DATE. 


HERE IS YOUR 


OPPORTUNITY! 


The JourNAL oF Epucation has made arrangements with the publisher of 


this Great Work whereby it will be issued in 20 parts. 


Each part will contain 


from four to twelve Maps, and ten to sixteen pages of descriptive and statistical 


matter, 
measure 10x 26 inches each. 


The double page maps will open across two pages without a break and 
Each part comes in a Handsome Portfolio Cover 


that will hold and protect it until bound, 
By special arrangement with the publishers, we are able to supply our readers 


with this splendid work for 1§ cents a part. 
PARTS 1 TO 4 NOW READY. 


We print below a coupon. 


Cut it out and send or bring it to our office with 


Is cents in silver or stamps, and we will send you the part to correspond with the 


number on your coupon. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 15 cents. 


Send Part No .. 


Coupon for 


POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 


Address a!l orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


| July 6, 1894. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Some Recent 


Title. 
The Garden That I Love. - 
Creation: Its Law and Religion. - ~ ~ 
Amateur elescopic Handbook - - 
The Primitive Church. - 
Yachting. - 
An Initial Experience. - . - - 
Three Weeks in Politics. 
Ovr Home Pets. - - - - - ~ 
First Sceps in Arithmetic. - - - 
Our Wonderful Bodies. - 
Colomb2. 
A Daughter of To-Day. - - - 
His Vanished Star. - 


Publications. 
thor. Publisher 
sonia MeMillan & Co, New York 
Felton 
Gibson Longmans, Green & Co, NY 
Rivington : 
King JB Lippincott & Co, Phila 
Bangs Harper & Bros, N Y 50 
v 

hig Maynard, Merrill & Co, N y 30 
Merimée Henry Helt & Co, N ¥ 3n 
Cotes D Appleton & Co, N Y 1 50 
Craadock Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 1 25 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A BARD OF THE NEW SCHOOL. 
O poetry? 
O besntifal poetry of the up-to-date school ! 
Poetry that you needn’t rhyme 
And rows in any shape— 
ike 


Poetry which is 
A sight easier 
Than that 
Of J. Milton, who made a fuss about iam- 
bics and hexameters and such! 
O, let me be a poet of the free-and-easy 
school 
et my pages 
An archipelago of islands of type sprinkled 
Upon a sea of paper, 
For it’s the only kind of poetry 
Ican write! 
— Chicago Record. 


Mas. WINSLOW’s “SooTHIne SYRUP” hae 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and io the 
best remedy for Diarrhoa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 

ists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mee. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
centa a bottle. 


— The Prince of Wales laughed very heartily 
ata Hioda schoolboy. The youngsters had beep 
drilled ioto propriety of saying, ‘‘your Royal 
Highness,’’ and when the heir-apparent accosted 
bright-eyed lad, and, pointing to a priematic com- 
pass, asked: ‘* What is this ?’’ the confused reply 
waa, ‘' Please, it’s a royal compass, your prismatic 
Highness,’’ on which came peal after peal of royal 
** laughter without any control.’’—Tit- Bits. 


A NEW METHOD of mining, milling, roasting, 
and smelting different kinds of ores has been suc 
cessfully demonstrated in Germany and is now 
being introduced with uoprecedented success. 
The slow and cumbersome methods heretofore 
employed will be discarded, and the cost of vari. 
ous ores in treatment or conversion into metal 
especially Lead, Zinc, and Silver Ores, Cobal: 
and Copper, greatiy reduced. All the matte of 
the latter, which was heretofore sent to Germany 
is now being refined in the United S:ates. THE 
HARTSFELD GERMAN MINING SYNDI.- 
CATE, OF NEWPORT, KY., invitescorresp - 
ence, (See their advertisement. ) ond 

— ‘' These temperance orators don’t always tell 
the trath,’’ said Ginblossom the other day. ‘1 
heard one say the other night that you couldn’: 
get drunk on water.’’ ‘‘ What was there wrong 
about that ?’’ he was asked. Well,’ said Gin- 
blosom, *‘ perhaps he meant all right, bat I’ve 
been fightin’ enongh times to know that a man 
can get druok on water as easy ashe can on land.”’ 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
Save Baggage Express and Carriage dire, and sto 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 

wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


WANTED, 


In a western college, a male teacher of Vocal Music, 
Salary, for a first class man, $1,200. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset Rt., Boaton. 


FOR SALE, 


A Boarding and Day School f'r Young Ladies and 
Children,—good will and furniture—in a delightful 
New England city. For particulars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


Romereat Rtraet. Roaton 


SUBSCRIBERS to this Fournal 
are cordially invited to become its 
Agents. Send to us for terms and a 
few sample copies; hand the samples to yous 
fellow-teachers and ask them to examine 
with a view to subscribing. The work is 
simple and will take but little time. Try it. 
We pay cash commissions. Write us for 
berms. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Jaly number of The Forum is as usual, 9 
special educational number, and deals with very 
practical problems in educati problems of in- 


lems that touch the very base of our system of 
training. The three articles are: ‘* The Ideal 
Trainivg of an American Boy,’’ a working state- 
ment of the highest ideal, by Prof. Thomas David. 
son; ‘* Research, the Vitaliz ng Method of Higher 
Teaching,’ by Pres. J. Stanley Hall — tbe mos 
suggestive of his series of articles; and ™ Will the 
Co-e ucated Co educate their Children ?’’ in other 
words, will women who attend co-edacatioual col- 
leges send their children, especially their daugh- 
ters, to these colleges? This article, by Prof. 
Martha Foote Crow of the University of Chicago, 
is based on a series of inquiries made of the Alam- 
nex of Cornell, the University of Michigan, and the 


other co-educational schools. The Forum will pub 
lish a series of estimates of the effect of the great- 
eat writers of the early Victorian era on literature, 


by no less a critic and essayist than Mr. Frederick 
Harrison. The first article is ‘' Carlyle’s Place iv 
Literatare.”” Mr. Frederick R, Coudert of New 
York publishes an article on the ‘‘A.P. A.’’ Mr. 
Condert is most thoroughly ‘‘American,’’ and hie 
attention to this secret organization is likely to 
m»ke very interesting controversal matter indeed. 
Prof. J. B. McMaster, the historian, will write 
Career of the Oid Kaow-Nothing Party.’ 
There is an interesting record of experience, liter- 
ally of life behind the scenes, by Mr. Radolph de 
Cordova, the well-known actor, ** The Stage ae 
a Career; An Actor’s Experience.”’ It throws 
very vivid light on the actor’s life, and on the 
character and tendency of the stage in the United 
States. One of the most valuabie articles is by 
Mr. Hamlin Garland, on *‘ Productive Conditions 
of Original American Literature.’’ 


— The Popular Science Monthly presents a varied 
table of contents in its Jalynumber. The opening 
article, by Logan G. McPherson ison ‘‘ The Mean. 
ing of Corporations and Trusts.” Professor 
Byron D. Ha stead has an illustrated paper ui der 
‘Sunshine Through the Woods.’’ Alexander 
McAdie describes ‘‘A Colovial Weather Service.’’ 


Two full-page picture illustrates modern meteor- 
olegical methods. Prof, James Sully contributes 
the firat of half a dcz3n papers on “ Scadies of 
Childhood.’’ Some carious structures are de- 
-cribed and illustrated by D L. Badenoch, under 
the title “ Homes of Social Inesects.””’ In ** Lati- 
tude and Vertebrx,’”’ Prof. David Starr Jordan 
presents a study in the evolution of fishes. ‘“ The 
Great Biuesione Industry ’’ is described in an illus- 
trated article by Henry B. Ingram. In ‘* Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu and Modern Bacteri- 
ology,’’ the introduction of inoculation and vaccina- 
tion for smallpox in England is described by Mrs. 
H. M. Pluokett. O. S Whitmore gives an ac- 
count of early trials ia “‘ Kila-drying Hard Wood.”’ 
De. Louis Robinson discusses ‘Acquired Facial 
Expression.’”’ Ia Savagery and Survivals,’’ by 
Prof. J. W. Black shows that many of our cere 
monies, fashions, habits, and notions have come 
down to us from savages. There is a biographica! 
sketch of Heinrich Hertz. The death of Prof. 


Billroth of Vienna is also noticed, and there are 
portraits of both men, New York: D. Appleton 
& Company. 50 cents a number; $5 00 a year. 


— Prominence is very properly given to out-of- 
door papers in The Atlantic for Jaly. They sug- 
gest how and when to get change of scene and air, 
and Mr. Frank Bolles’s Nova Scotia Paper, ‘‘ The 
Home of Glooscap,” aud Mr, Bradford Torrey’s 
Florida Sketch, ‘‘Oo the Beach at Daytona,’’ an 
ansigned article, ‘‘The City on the Housetops,’’ 
give vivid and sympathetic pictures of the summer 
life. Other articles of literary merit are ‘‘ Lettere 
of Sidney Lanier,’’ I, by William R, Thayer; 
* Luoretias,”’ by R. Y. Tenell; ‘‘ Baroness Taut- 
pheoens,”” by M. L. Thompson; the Dozy 
Hours,’’ by Agnes Repplier; ‘‘ To-Morrow and 
To- Morrows,’’ by Stuart Sterne, and ‘* Coleridge’s 
[atroduction to the Lake Distriet,’”’ by Myron B 
Benton, followed by papers on ‘* Modest Excel- 
lence,’ Dean Stanley,’’ ** French Aid in Ameri 
can Independence,’’ Comments on New Books, 
aod The Contributors’ Clab conclades a very excel- 
‘ent number of this magezine. Price, $4 a year; 


single copy, 35 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 


— Harper's Magazine for July maintains its 
high standard in its mid-summer number. It has 
for its frontispiece ‘‘ The Studio Dance,’’ by W. T. 
Smedley, followed by Charles Dudley Warner’s 
story “The Golden Home,’’ Part L., with seven 
illustrations. “The Harvard and Yale Boat- 


Race,” by W. A. Brooks; with five illustrations. 


terest not to professional educators only, bat prob- &B 


‘‘The Evening Party,’’ a story. by Grace King; 
‘¢The President at Home,’’ by Henry L. Ne!son; 
six illustrations. ‘‘Specimen Jones,’’ by Owen 
Wister; four illustrations. ‘‘ The Storage Bat- 
tery of the Air,’’ by Alexander McAdie. *' Ebb 
and Flow,’’ a story, by Eva Anstruther. ‘‘ Vi- 
gnettes of Manhattan,’’ VII., “ Before the Break of 
Day,”’ by Brander Matthews; three illostrations. 
‘* My First Visit to New England,” third part. by 
William Dein Howells; six illustrations. ‘‘Uo 
Maavais Qaart d’Heure,’? A Summer Sketch, by 
Charles S. Reinhart; five illustrations. ‘‘An Aus- 
tralian’s Impressions of America,’’ by Missa C. H. 
Spence. ‘The United States Naval Gaon Fac- 
tory,’”? by Commander T. F. Jewell, U. S. N. 
with fiveillustrations. ‘‘Ter: 4 Meriqae,’’ a poem, 
by C. H. Goldthwaite; Soap-Shots at the Olden 
Times,’ by Charles D. Deshler; ‘‘ In Fiy-Time.’”’ 
astory, by Robert Grant; six illustrations. Edi 
tor’s Stady,’’ by Charles Dadley Warner. Monthly 
Record of Current Events. Editor’s Drawer, with 
Introductory Story by Hayden Carruth, and Liter- 
ary Notes, by Laurence Hutt :n. Price, $400 a 
vear; single copy, 35 cents. New York: Harper 
rothers. 


—The Magazine of Art for July is one of the 
most attractive issues ever given to the lover of art 
in this country. The frontispiece is an original 
etching by Francis Walker, A.R. P.E, entitled 
‘‘Lord Byron’s View, Harrow,” followed by 
some portraits of Lord Byron, by F. G. Kitton, 
with eight illustrations: “Lord Byron at the Age 
of Seven,’’ Miniature by Kay; ‘‘ Lord Byron 
(1807)? ; “ Lord Byron (1814)”; “ Lord Byron,” 
by G. H. Hearlowe; ‘ Lord B ron in Albanian 
Costume (1810)’?; Lord Byron (1183)’’; ‘* Lord 
Byron (1816),”’ and ‘‘ Lord Byron (1817, by 
Thorwaldsen. The other articles are: ** The City 
of Dordrecht in 1893,’? by Walter Armstrong; 
with eight illnstrations. ‘‘ Glimpses of Ariist- 
Life: The Artist’s ‘ Ghost,’ ”’ a stady in evolation, 
by M. H. Spielmann. ‘‘The Royal Academy, 
1894,’’ by the editor; with four illustrations. 
Song,”’ by Norman Gale; with an illustration by 
Herbert J. Draper; ‘‘Art in the the Theatre: 
Che Art of Dressing an Historical Play,’’ by Sey- 
mour Lucas, A. R. A.; with five illustrations by 
tbe author. ‘‘ Hans Memling: A Review,’’ with 
three illustrations, ‘‘ Lord Byron’s View, Har- 
row’’; mote on the frontispiece. “The Great 
Tapestry in Exeter College, Oxford,’’ by Canon 
H. D Rawnsley; with an illustration of the Tapes- 
try, and ‘Oar Illustrated Note-book, with six 
illustrations, and The Chronicle of Art. Price, 
$3.50 a year. New York: Cassell & Co. 


— The Century for Jaly is well suited to the de- 
mands of Sommer readers, and has several patri- 
otic articles. It opens with a portrait of Thomas 
William Parsons, and a foot-note by Taomas 
B. Aldrich, followed by articles on ‘‘ Coasting by 
Sorrento and Amalfi,’”’ by F. Marian Crawford; 


‘* The Highroad from Salerno to Sorrento,’’ by J. 
Howe Adams; “ Franz Schubert,’’ by Antonin 
Dvorak; “The Evolution of a Battle-Ship,’”’ by 
Albert Franklin Matthews; ‘‘The Star-Spangled 


SLEEPLESSNESS, 


Nervous De 
bility, Nerv- 


Z 
Melancholia, 


and kindred ailments, whether resulting 
from over anxiety, overwork or study, or 
from unnatural habits or excesses, are 
treated as a jalty, with great success, by 
the Staff of Specialists attached to the 
Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute at 
Buffalo, N. Y. en examinations not 
always necessary. Many cases are success- 
fully treated at a distance. 
A new and wonderfully 
ASTHMA. successful treatment has 
been discovered for Asthma and Hay Fever, 
which can be sent by Mail or Express. 
It is not simply a palliative but a radical 


Banner,’’ by Jobn C. Carpenter; Datch 
Mesters: Jacob Van Ruisadael,’”’ by Timothy 
Cole; Present Day Papers,’’—The Attack on the 
Senate, by Charles Dadley Warner; ‘' What (er- 
man Cities Do for Their Citizens ’?—S:ady of Ma- 
nicips! Housekeeping, by Albert Shaw; ‘Across 
Asia on a Bicycle,’’—I11., Through Persia to 
Samarkxand,’’ by Thomas G. Alien, Jr., and Wil- 
liam Lewis Sachtleben; ‘‘Saperstitions of the 
by J. D. Jerrold Keiley; Bachelor 
Maid,” II, by Mrs. Burton Harrison. Lo Topics of 
the Time are articles on ‘‘ The New Woman-Saf- 
frage Movement,’”’ ‘‘A Martyr of To-day,’’ and 
** The Latest Cheap-Money Experiment.’’ ‘‘ The 
Anti-Catholic Crusade,’’—A Reply by the Supreme 
Vice-President of the A. P. A., by Adam Faweeit, 
A Rejoinder Washington Gladden. ‘A Racent 
Phase of Relief Work,’’ by Lawrence Veiller; 
‘*The Public by H. W. Conn; 
Stonewall Jackson’s Eccentricity,’’ by W. M. 
Taliaferro, and ‘‘ Voting by Machinery.’’ ‘‘A 
Game of Whist,’’ by James G Burnett; ‘ Tran:- 
formation, by Richard Burton; and “ Oatlin:s,”’ 
by Berry Benson. Price, $400 a year; single 
copy, 35cents. New York: The Century Co. 


MAGAZINES BECEIVED. 


The Forum for June; terms $300 a year. New 

York: Union Square. 
Journal of Political Economy, for June ; 

terms $3.00 a year. Chicago. 

Education, for June; terms, $3.°0a year. Boston. 

Babyhood. for June; terms, 50 cts. a year. Bos- 
ton: Alpba Pub. Co. 

The Pansy, for June; terms $1.00 a year. Boston: 
Lotorop Pup. Co 

The Magazine of Art, for July; terms $3.50 a year. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 

Ladies Home Journal for July; terms, $1.00. 
Philade'pbia: Curtis Pub. Co. 

The Hemiletic Review, for July; terms $300 a 
year. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

Our Little Ones for June; terms, $1.59 a year. 


Boston: The Russell Pub Co. 


the number on your coupon. 


Te JOHN L. STODDARD'S ART SERIES 


Consists of 16 Portfolios, 11x13 inches in size, each Portfolio having 16 views. 
Our subscribers are delighted with the series. 


Parts 1 to 16 (complete) are now ready. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 
send or bring it to our office with 1o cents in silver or five two-cent postage stamps, 
~ Py the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


Send me Part No, 
Name... 


Full P. O. Address 


Coupon Sor 
John L. Stoddard’s Art Series. 


Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 


Next September, in a New England city, a teacher 
of Cooking and Millinery for the giris ‘in Manual 
Training School. An accomplished lady wh» can 
teach these subjects weil, and also some hi h school 
branches, such as Grammar, History, Geometry, 
Physics or Chemistry, is desired. Salary offered, 


$1100 to $1300. Apply immediately to 
OROUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Burean of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a New England academy, a Preceptress,— : 
tian lady of culture and who has 
cessful experience in a similar position. Salary $600. 
Also, an Assistant in a N. E. normal school, to teach 
the common English branches. She must be a grad. 
pow normal school and ao ex- 
ccess e 
acher. Salary, $440. 
ORCUTT, Manager, 


. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. 


WANTED, 


In a Seminary in a pleasant New York town. 8 
teacher of Vocal Music and lag a Salary $500. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Edu“ation. 
8 Somerset &t., Roston 


WANTED, 


Next September, in a Southern private school. a lady 
Mu-ic Teacher, — a brilliant performer on piano and 
violin. Good cslart. Apply to 
RAM ORCOTT, Manager, 
N. E Bureau of Kducation, 
& Somerset St.. Koxaton. 


WANTED. 
Next September, in a Manual Training High Scho!, 
in a large New Kogland city, a teacher of * Wood- 
jotning, turnivg, carving, and 
ng.” ary from $1100 to $1300. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCOTT, Manager., 
N. £. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


| 
( 
| 
+ 
. | | a pamphlets, question blanks, ref 
lets, qu an refer- : 
| am and Particulars, in relation to any 
‘ of the above mentioned diseases, address, 
| | with ten cents in stamps, World’s Dispens- 
This. ary 663 Main Street, 
For instance. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Or 
Like 
| | 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
Alabama.—Peabody Summer School of Pedagogy. 


Aug. 21—Sept 25. Troy. Dr. E. R. EI- 
dridge. 

Colorado.—Sammer School. June 11—Jaly 20. 
Denver. Fred Dick. 


Colorado Summer School of Science, etc. July 
2-31. Colorado Springs, Edwin G. Dexter. 
Delaware —Summer School of Methods. July 2 
— Aug 3. Dover. Co. Sapt, C. C. Tindal. 
Towa,—The Dea Moines Sommer School, Norma! 
Baildivg, Drake University. Jaly 9—Aug. 
2. Des Moines. C. W. Martindale. 
Summer School, State University of Iowa. 
Jane 18—Jaly 14. Iowa City. Dr. Chas. 
Schaeffer, 


Illinois. —Summer School, University of [linois. 


June 18—Jaoly 13. Champaign. F. M. 
MeMaurry, Urbana. 
Cook County Normal Summer School. July 9 


-27,. Englewood. Wilbur S, Jackman. 

American School of Sloyd, Cook County Nor- 
mal School. Jaly 9-27. Englewood. Wal- 
ter Kenyon. 


Summer Session, Soper School of Oratory. July 
5—Ang 9. Chicago. H. M. Soper. 
American [ostitute of Normal Methods. Weet- 


Aug. 7-24. Chicago. 


Kansas.—Summer School. June 18—Ang. 24. 
Norton, Supt. N. H. Baker. 


Sammer School State Normal School, 
Jane 15-Aug. 23. Emporia, Kans. M. A. 
Bailey. 

Maine.—Summer Sessions of the School of Ex- 
pressive Art. Aug. 6-25. Belfast, Maine. 
Address M. W. Laughton, 364 Massacha- 
setts Avenue, Boston. 

Louistana.—Summer Session. Louisiana Chautan- 

qua. July 2-30. Ruston, La. Rev. T. K. 
Fauntleroy. 

Massachusetts.—Martha’s Vineyard Summer Insti- 
tute. July9—Aug. 11. Cottage City. W. 
A. Mowry, Salem, Mass. 

Sommer Session, Emerson College of Oratory. 
Martha’s Vineyard. 
Harvard University Summer Courses of Instruc- 


ern School. 


tion. Beginning Jalv 5 and continuing five 
or six weeks. Cambridge. Prof. N. S. 
Shaler, Cambridge. 


Normal Iostitate of Vocal Harmony. Ang. 14- 
31. Lexington. Mra. H. E. Holt, Sec., 
Box 109, Lexington.. 

Amberet Summer School. July 2—Ang. 4. 
Amherst. Wm. I. Fletcher. 

The Sauveor Summer College of Languages. 
July 2—Aug. 10. Amberst. Dr. L. Sau- 
veur, Copley St., Jamaica Plain, Maes. 

Summer School, Clark University. July 16—28. 
Address L. M. Wilson, Clark Univ:rsity, 
Worcester. 

Summer Session, School of Expression. 
ping Jaly 14. Freeman Place, 
Maes. S.S. Oarry, dean. 


Michigan.—University of Michigan, Summer 
Courses of Instruction. July 9 17. 
Ann Arbor. J. H. Wade. 

Summer School of Pedagogy and Review. June 
25—Anug. 3. Benton Harbor. .G. J. Edg- 
cambe. 

Summer Session, Michigan Mining School. 
Jane 4-Aug. 20. Houghton, Mich. M. 
E. Wadsworth. 

Summer School of Pedagogy and Kindergarten 
Training. Joly 2~28. Grand Rapids. 
Elnora Cuddeback. 

Kindergarten Training School, Sammer Session. 
Jaly 5—Sept. 1. Grand Rapids. Clara 
Wheeler. 

Summer School, Michigan Agricultural College. 
Agricultural Coll., P. O. Lewis G. Gorton. 

National Sammer Music School. Jane 27— 
Jaly 11. Datroit, Mich. Mrs, A. Thomas, 
141 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

Bay View Sommer University. July 12—Aug. 
4. Bay View. John M. Halil, Flint. 

Sand Beach Summer Normal School. Jane 27 
—Jaly 25. Sand Beach. E E Ferguson. 

Summer Session, Flint Normal College. Jaly 
2—Sept. 3. Flint, Mich. G. E. Swarthouc. 


Minnesota.— University Summer School, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Joly 30-Aug. 24. Minne- 
apolis, Minn, W. W. Pendergast, Supt., 
St. Paul Minn. 

Mississippi,—Port Gibson Sammer Normal. Jaly 

2—30. Port Gibson, Mies. H. H. Crisler. 
We son Summer Normal. Jaly 2—30. Wesson, 
Miss. Dr. J. A. Rowan. 
Lake Summer Normal. June 25-Jaly 23. 
Lake, Mies. Dr. B. Bailey. 

Nebraska —Sammer School Western Normal Col- 
lege. Jane 12—Jaly 31. Lincoln. Wm. 
N. Croan. 

The Lincoln Normal University Summer School. 
Normal, J. F. Saylor. 

Hebron Summer School. Jans 18—Jaly 28 
Hebron, Neb. A. J. Morris. 

Union Summer School. Jaly 9—Aug. 18. Ash- 
land, Neb. Professor Crabtree. 

Sommer School. June 18—Ang. 10. Hold- 
redge, Neb. W. R. Hart. 

Summer Session, Fremont Normal School. 
June 12—Ang. 21. Fremont, Neb. W. 
H. Clemmons. 

Perkins Co. Summer Normal. June 25—Ang. 
13. Elsie, Neb. E. Lance Jones. 

Summer Normal. Jaly 2-Ang. 10. Verdon, Neb 


Begin- 
Boston, 


L. A. Ostien. 
New Hampshire.—Summer Institute, State Nor- 
mal School. August 20-31. Piymouth. 


Address Hon. Fred Gowing, Concord. 


New Jersey.—Summer Course in Languages. As- 
and Chicago. Under the man- 


agement of the Berlitz School of Langnagea, 


1122 Broadway. 
New York. — The National Summer School of 
Methods, etc. July 17. Glens Falls. 


Sherman Wiilliame, Glens Falls, and C. F. 
King, Bo:ton Highlands, Mase. 

The Mid-sammer School. July 23—Ang. 10 
Owego. E. G. Lantman, Manager, Bing- 

College. Jal 

antsugaa Sommer College. July 5—Anug. 
16. Chautangaa. W. A. Danean, 
Syracuse. 

Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat. July 5—Ang. 1. 
Chautauqua. Walter L. Hervey, Teachers’ 
College, New York. 

Central Sommer School. Jaly 23 —Ang. 10 
Chantangnoa Park, Taily Lake. Edwin 
Chase, 465 Chenango Street, Binghamton, 
New York. 

Summer School, Cornell Unaiversity. July 6— 
Aug. 16 I.heca. Jacob Gould Sherman. 

New York State Sammer [astitate for Teach- 
ers. July 16—August 4. Round Lake. 
Alexander Falconer, Manager, Waterford. 

Catholic Summer School. Jaly 14. Piatts- 
burgh. Rev. Dr. Laughlin, Philade!phia, Pa. 


North Carolina.—Summer School, University of 
North Carolina’ July 2—28. Chapel Hill, 
N.C. Geo. T. Winston. 
Ohio —Lakeside Sammer School. July 10—Ang. 
i eside. W. V. Smith, Port Clinton 
Christy School of Methods. July 23—Aug. 17. 
Andover, Ohio. Charles Hayward. 


Rhode Island.—American Institute of Normal 
Methods. Eastern School. Jaly 17—Aug. 3. 
Providence. 
South Carolina. — Summer School, South Caro- 
lina College. Jaly 17-Aug.13. Columbia, 
S.C. Mr. James Wocdrow. 


Vermont.—Orleans Co, Summer School. July 23- 
Aug, 4. Barton, Vt. F. W Hazen, No. 
Craftebury, Vt. 

Lamoille Co. Summer School. Jaly 830~Ang. 13, 
Morrisvilie, Vt. W. A. Beebe. 

Windsor Co. Summer School. Aug. 6-18 Ches- 
ter, Vt. Edwin Whitehill, Woodstock. 

Virginta.—Virginia Summer School, June 25— 
Jaly 20. Bedford City. Address John E. 
Massey, Richmond. 


Wisconsin. — Wise Summer School, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Prof. J. W. Sterne. 
Sammer School, Jaly 9—Anug. 18. Eilsworth. 
Sapt. J. F. Shaw. 
Summer School. July 9—Aug. 18. Musco. 
Joseph Schaeffer. 


Educational Institutions. 
LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


Painesville, Ohio, 
Practically collegiate, with the care and culture 
home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


of 


‘TABOR ACADEMY, 
MARION, MASS. 
For both sexes. Ciassical and general course. Pre- 
pares for College and Scientific Institutions. New 
Catalogue ready June 1. 
DANA M. DUSTAN, Principal. 


MICHIGAN, HOUGHTON. 

Schoo 

Michigan Mining School. 

and allied subjects. Has Summer: Courses io 

Shop Practice, Aes@ying, Ore Dressing, and Field Geol- 

ogy. Instruction thoroughiy practical. Large equip- 
ment. Tuition free. For catalogue write to 

M. E. WADSWORTH, Pb,D., Director. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


Aco-educational preparatory school of the highest grade. 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Iustitute of Techuology, Harvard 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools etc. 
Catalogues forwarded. Eleventh year begins Sept. 24. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR,. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


THIRTY TWO Portraits of Eminent Teachers proved the most attractive advertisement we ever 
- issued. The pic'ures and the brief biographies proved popular, and ten thousand of 
them were called for frcm all overthe country. The edition is exhausted and will never bereprinted. Rut & 
new book is new ready centaiving * Thirty-two More Portraits,” givicg this time pictures and biogiaphies of W A. 
Alcott, R. Bacon, Birkbeck. Colet, G. Combe. Descartes. R. L. Edgeworth, Eliot, W. E. Ellis, Fenelon, J. @. Fitch, 
¥rancke, Herbert. Huxley, Kant, Lancaster, LaSalle, Loyola, Luther, J.8. Mill, Milton, Quick, Rabelais, Rein, St. 
E. Willa'd and Wyclif. The price of this is the same as 
eent stamp. and we guarantee it a good investment. 
There is a good deal in it besides the biographies, 
you can get it by writing for it it 


Vincent, Seneca, Spencer, Thring, Wayland, Whewell, F. 
that of the other—g10.00, with a discount of $9.98 MORE 
forcash, In other words, you «an g+t it fora two- 

and it may give you suggestions worth more than the information. At auy rat 
you write soon enough, for this edition, like the other, is limited, and will not be repeated. It costa good deal to 
get these pictures and these facts together, and a postage stamp is seldom s» efficacious. But the original 
book proved a good inves'ment in the friends it brought us, and we doubt not this will be PORTRAITS 
mutually profitable to youandtoue. Sosend us your stamp tor 32 more 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 6034 Woodlawn Av. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
occurred in our school and 


“AN UNEXPECTED VACANCY it must be filled at once.” 


Scores of such let'ers come to us through the months of July, August, and September. , Do not 
miss these opportunities of securing a satisfactory position. 
Handbook free. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY “aod Families 
and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
everv department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calis for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory ard from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 

Eight teachers have been elected from this Bureau, the current year, 
in one New England city, viz: Grammar (male), $2000 ; Grammar 
(male), $2000 ; three Manual Training (males), $3000 ; Elocution 
and Physical Culture (female), $600; Primary (female), $900; Kin- 
dergarten Critic (female), $750. Aggregate salaries = $9,250. 

Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 

services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Hegisters the Best Teachers. 
CHARGES NO APVANCE REGISTRATION FEE, 
postage only; but depends on actual results. 


3486 Positions Filled. Does not our plan commend itself to you? 
First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850 00, te Constant vacancies, Send stamp for blanks. 
KERR & HUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH ST,, NEW YORK. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


‘Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


and call or write. 
15th Year. 


The Pennsylvania Bureau. states 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, “ Any one who comprehends the difference between loud talk and puerile 
205 N. 7th Street circulars on the one hand, and quiet ability exercised for the benefit of ite 
isientoura Pa atrons on the other, had better try Mr. LANDIS’ Association. It certainly 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


KVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 208 Wabash Ave., 32 Church S8t., | 12014 So.Spring St., 803 12th B8t., 
Boston, Mass. | New York, Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Canada. | Los Angeles, Cal. | Washington, D. C. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. tar SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices : 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable panteone. REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NOBNAL SCHOOLS, 


mAs STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN HyDkE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MaAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues. address the 
Principal, A. G BOYDEN. A M. 
GTATE NORMAL SCROOL, SALEM, MAss. 
‘) For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Pb D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAsa. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues, address 
J. G. GREENOUGH., Principal 


FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 


MI oney is easily earned 


by teachers who represent our 
educational publications at Insti- 
tutes and Summer Normals. 


For terms, territory, etc , 
Address AGENCY DEPT. 
New Eneianp PuBLisHine Co., 


83 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


‘| Provides schools of all 


who are qualified to All them. Mor., 903 McPhee Building, DENVER, COLO. 
*% Albany Teachers Agency x 


rades with competent teachers, Assists teachers with good records in securing 
e to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking Shange at ©. B. RUGGLES & CO. Hotel Bide.) 


and those wishing a change at m 
an increased 4 should [ 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, Onio. 
262 Wabash Ave. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY and Lecture Bureau, 7°*ch°GA¢o° 
Aims to deal d rectly with the school boards,and to select one te-cher, who is sure to meet the requirements, 
Recommenas no teacher whom the manager wou'd not himself employ under the same circumstances 

Negotiates for lectures. institute concuctors, musicians, e'c, Correspor dence is invited. Send for blank. 

One registration ia sufficient antil @ position has been secured by the aid of the Agency. Atti ated with the 

BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boston; thus affording itsmembers double advantage. 
A local correspondent is wanted where there isa high school or college. Write for special terms, inclosiog stamp, 


| CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | 
Oldest and best known in U. S. Teachers Ag ency 


OF RELIABLE 
Established 1855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
3 East 14th St., New Vork. 
wanted for advanced 


Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 

Lady Teachers Grammar and High 

School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 


schools carefully recommended to parents. 
Adaress atonce National Educational 


and of — property. 
Best references furnis 
K. MIRIAM OOYRIERER, 
Bureau, ROBERT L. MYERS Manager, 
(10th year.) HARRISBURG, PA. 


positions. Now is the t 


160 FirtH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NR YORK CITY. 


TEAAS PROMISES MUGH 


To Efficient Teachers. 


We are the oldest Agency in the State. We 
work only in Texas. Send stamp for full partic- 
ulars and references. 

TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


{Mention this paper.] PaLESTI\NE, TEXAS. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 
A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R. B. HAZARD, 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Teachers Wanted. 


American Teachers’ Bureau, 
St. Louis, Mo. 18TH YEAR. 


When corresponding with advertisers please mention the Journal of Mduoation. 
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The Elements of English Constitutional History. 


é 
; 


SF 


From the Earliest Time to the Present Day. By F. C. Mon- 
Tacu, M.A., Professor of History, University College, London, 


Ginn and Company 


late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 12mo, $1.25. iidedus 
Elementary Algebra. By J. Hamstin Sara of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. With or without answers. SCHOOL LIBRARI ES 
FOR 


New Revised Edition, 12mo0, $1.00. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 15 E. 16th St. N, Y. 


IRVING’S WORKS. 


Students’ Edition, for the Use of Classes, in English Litera- 
ture Reading Circles. 


THE ONLY AUTHORIZED EDITION CONTAINING THE COMPLETE 
REVISED TEXT. 


Teachers, Schools, and The Home. 


A series of inexpensive school libraries properly graded 
and well adapted for every day use and profit in the 
schools and at home. 

Arranged on a broad and liberal plan, including the old- 
time favorites, the classic fables and stories and other 
famous productions of the great masters in fiction, history, 


Tales of a Traveller. By WASHINGTON IRVING. : science, and literature. 


The Students’ Edition, for the use of instructors and students of English literature. 
and of reading classes. Edited, with an introduction and notes, by WILLIAM Lyon 
Purtrs, A. M. (Harvard), Ph. D. (Yale), Instructor in English Literature at Yale 
College. Large 12mo, handsomely printed in clear, readable page. Cloth extra, $1.25. 

This volume nas been prepared with the special purpose of meeting the requirements of 

the colleges for matriculation examinations in English literature. 

In prep vation: —the Students’ Edition of Irvinc’s SKETCH-BOOK and 

ALHAMBRA. Edited by WILLIAM Lyon PHELPS. To be issued uailorm with the above. 


Choice Literature ; Judicious Notes ; 
Large Type; Firm Binding ; 
Low Prices. 


Special rates for teachers, for examination copies, and for introduction supplies. 


G. P. PUTNAMS SONS, . . . New Vork and London. Our new Portrait Catalogue of School Libraries 


sent free to any address. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS. $ ) 
Summer Schools, 1804. 4 
The EASTFRN SCHUVOL wiil be helu at the Stat 
Suly to ad ve), e e Nurmal School Bui ding, PROVIDENCE. R. ax, GINN COMP NY P bli h 
he WEST#RN SCHOOL will be held a’ the Pavili & A 
(ietusive avilion of the Manhattan Beach Hotel, Windsor Park, u 1S ers, 
Courses of lustructton includ» Vocal Music, Piano- WwW 
sic no-Forte, Writing, and Physical Culture. New features } 
should be acdcessed to Mr. ROBERT FORFSMAN, 262-964 Wabash Ave., Chicago, BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO. 
Sec’y of the Western School: or to Mr. FRANK BEAITYS. 31 Kast st., sew York, N. Y.. See’y 
Kas'ern School, or to ALBEKT A. SILVER, Jr. Busiuess Mavager, 110-112 Boylston 8f.. Boston, Mass. 22008 
JUST PUBLISHED, bes ae 
nites a NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. Publish 
OYAL ATLAS KEADEFR, No Stories and lessons on Pl .M and y 
aud lnterestiug to Geography. With gad @ at EDUCATIONAL WAIFS 
12K pag-s. extra, 25 cents FOREICN BOOKS. 


ROYAL AlLAS BEADER, No. 2. Stories and lessons on Physical Geography, expl 

Jerms simple language. With Text Book, aud a Complete Course of Questions. 144 pages, 18m0 hese ours ts A SCIENCE OF PEDA- 
COCY? By E. WINSHIP. 27 pages. 


elo ibextra. Su eenre 

ROVAL ATLAS READER, No, 3. The Geography of England im Readin ers, by whomsvever pubiished. 

K ane Course of Qurstiuns 224 pages, cloth extra. 50 cents. stock of Impurtea aod American Books in| Price, 15 cents. 

OVAL ATLAS peepee. No 4. The Geogravby of the British Isianos. British North Amertea, and Aus | 2@ Foretgp and Ancient Languages at lowest pri 

Lessons. With complete Text Book, anu Vourse of Questions. 272 pages, cluth Music IN SCHOOLS. 

N of Europe in Reading Lessons. Latitudeand Longitude; T H. Castor & Co successors. cents. 
us. th complete Text Buok, aud Course of Questiens. 272 pages, 18mo, importers, ond, Foreign A BOSTON SCHOOL 

tmpire in Reading Lessons Int agency for Hachette & Co's: London branch) publicaitons Rv ALBert E. WINSHIP. i 
of Productions Circumstances woien determsne Climate. With compievw Text Book, and cone in the Grune 

° \lustrated. Price, 10 cents. 


288 pages. 18mo, Cloth extra, 75 cents 


Send fur our new School Book list. Any bok tn this list will be sent post prid on receipt 
THOS. MELSON & SONS. pt of price. AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. 
’ ishers, 33 East 17th 8t., New York. M 43, 45, and 47 East entire New York,| By MARY BLAKE Contains an Quiline of B's 


—— —— tori 
JUST READY, REED & KELLOGG'S Complete Course im Language.| tury iuclusice ven 
Fai ? Tales for Littl | MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. ; 
(ttle Readers. By Saran J. Burne] [TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS 
Principal Girls’ Grammar Department, School No. 4, New York. by Kxperiment. Teaching; I's Proper Limits avd 
specially w adapted for supplementary reading | Sun. vol reading, It is H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, Scheol, } 
BCHUOL BULETON, tamu; Board overs; | 5 Somerret Boston, 151 Wabash Av.. Chicago. sc Louis, 
e essays published in one pam 


A. LOVELL & CQ., Publishers, ?°3 CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, ‘Paes. Price, 15 cours. 
. THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. GREEK ANO LATIN AT SICHT. Meth- 
Jonn W 


Westinke’s How to Write Letters. ods of Teaching. By Profs 
A’ DS FOR TEACHING Word's Literatare for Gitte Wellies” A.C: RICHAuDSON. 35 pages. Fries 
A ‘4 AN D Raub’s Nermal Spellers. — 
R ISTORY. Outline DP 
Iton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. W ENGLAND PUBLISHING 
The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of reproductions of Nomerset St., Boston, ; 


fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments as aids f i 
hing Art and 
History. ‘hese reproductions are about 20x 28 inches 
4 in size, of 
as the original photographs, and do not fade on expusure to light yheahenehiens “( Yy (] AUTOGRAPH” SCHOOLKEEPING : How To Do It 
HIRAM URCUTT, LL.D. Price. 75 cents. 


Price, One Dollar each. JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: — It will 


circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on trom oue wriuig (owas designed. being well filed 
No clearing up; no drawn from your long, var exper’ 
reee 
G EDUCATIONAL COMPANY CYCLAUTOGRAPH CO., 59 Fifth Ave , N.Y City NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
646 Washington Roston. 47 East Tenth st. 8 Somerset St. Boston, Boson. 
Emerson College of Oratory 
SF? US ONE NEW os ‘ LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
SUBSCRIPTION Journal Of Education| ane Sets 
thorough and systematic course of study, including complete system of Physical Training and 
‘“ at mer Session of four weeks Address for Illu 
WEW ENCLAND PURLISHING COMPANY, 2 Somerant &t.. Bont ae Martha's Vineyard. | 
ose HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass 


Minerais, 


Casts of Fossils, 
MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOL 


| 
| 
. 
nimals 


